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cause of progress in the air. Great modern laboratories implement their 
search for new and better ways of air transportation. From these 
laboratories have come many remarkable advances which make it 
possible to bring the benefits of faster, more comfortable air travel to 
more and more people, at ever-diminishing costs. 

For future developments of the air age, whatever form they may 

take, look to Curtiss-Wright. 
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Talking it Over 


Finish fights are never 
pretty things. Usually one or 
both parties is badly mauled; 
sometimes permanently injured. 

Such a struggle is taking 
place today before the American 
people, in the labor-vs.-business 
dispute. The public’s reaction to 
the fight ranges from puzzle- 
ment to penetrating understand- 
ing; from resentment to partisan 
sympathy, depending upon the 
degree to which they are affected 
by personal, individual or finan- 
cial considerations. 

The American Dollar. But 
the roots of this struggle are fast 
growing beyond these considera- 
tions. Already they are fingering 
downward through what has been 
the fertile soil of America’s demo- 
cratic economy to that acid sub- 
soil which nourishes defiance to 
national unity and the very life 
of our nation, overlooking the 
goal of the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

And lost sight of in this 
process is the factor of responsi- 
bility. Responsibility of labor 
to live up to its obligations. 
Responsibility of business to sup- 
ply and maintain jobs. The 
responsibility of both to America. 

For it has been the dollar of 
the American people that has 
made business live and grow. It 
has been the dollar of the Ameri- 
can people that has made labor 
what it is today through purchase 
of the goods made by labor. 
Surely a debt is owed to the 
American people. 

Whose fault? This debt can 
be paid only by a heavy flow of 


goods that the American people 
have every right to expect now 
that the war is won. That debt 
is not being paid by prating hypo- 
critically on our front lawn of 
international unity while in our 
backyard we stage a bitter finish 
fight among ourselves. 

Business has its responsi- 
bility to be as fair and as liberal 
as economic factors allow. But 
labor has a responsibility to be 
equally fair and reasonable in its 
demands. And government has 
a responsibility to govern and 
rule impartially, that the greatest 
good may be accomplished for 
the greatest number. 

The Danger. The peace was 
won at too high a cost in blood 
and treasure for us to lose it 
needlessly at home. For the scars, 
burned deep by hot words during 
an ill-tempered moment or by 
stubborn resistance, threaten the 
very complexion of the economic 
system upon which America was 
founded and has prospered so 
mightily through the decades. It 
is time to call off this finish fight 
before it is too late. The first 
requisite would seem to be to get 
rid of the spirit of bitter antago- 
nism amounting almost to vindic- 
tiveness, then sit down and intel- 
ligently evaluate all the factors 
concerned. If this exchange of 
views is approached in the proper 
spirit, there is no reason why a 
satisfactory compromise should 
not be reached, so America can 
get on with its plans for getting 
back to work, providing goods for 
our people and jobs for our re- 
turning veterans. 


Sincerely, 


Arealnsn fe ditenn 


Publisher 
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The saw most 
carpenters use 
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There is no better judge of saw quality 
than the man who depends upon saws 
for his livelihood—the carpenter. He 
knows saws as you know the “tools” of 
your trade or business... knows the 
kind of service a good saw should give 
... knows the many qualities that make 
the perfect saw. Thus it is significant 
that “The Saw Most Carpenters Use’”’ is 
a Disston saw...a choice which you 
too can follow with profit. 





The recent scarcity of Disston saws, due 
to wartime needs, grows less from day 
to day. So ask your hardware retailer-for 
the saw you want—the fine, fast-cutting 
Disston saw that is going to give you 
many years of dependable service. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


1205 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa. U. S. A. 


ASK FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


The Disston Saw, Tool and File 
Manual tells how to use and care 
for tools. FREE at your Hardware 
Store, or write us for a copy. 
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future. Keep the 


Safeguard your 
Bonds you have! 


ARE STILL ON THE JOB 
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BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





Bomb Solution: We are told that $2 
billion was spent to bring forth the atomic 
bomb. Some of us wonder if $2 billion 
will be appropriated by any nation or any 
international combine to turn a murderous 
invention to human needs. Suppose we 
turn this epoch-making invention over to 
the Eskimos, as they are about the only 
race who have never forcibly grabbed ter- 
ritory, and let them put it on ice. 

Will E. Jenkins, Lynn, Mass. 


World Language: If all nations 
knew Esperanto as an addition to their 
own language, it would be one of the 
greatest assets to the peace of the world. 

J. Tomlinson, Fall River, Mass. 


. . - No wonder only 27 people were 
interested in Esperanto in 1925 in Kansas 
City. A big percentage of the civilized 
world speaks English, the eventual uni- 
versal language. 

Ottis A. Houge, Pasadena, Cal. 


{But more speak Chinese—s88 million 


| —Ep.] 


Minding Own Business: In Between 


| Ourselves, Robert Scherlie, Alpine, Ore., 


says “if we mind our own business Russia 
will do likewise.” What about Finland 


| Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Poland and 
| the other nations? 


H. Hendersen, Council Bluffs, lowa 


. . Russia wants a “piece” of Po- 
land and a piece of Finland and Latvia 
Lithuania, Bulgaria, Roumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Albania 
Turkey, Greece, Morocco and Sweden. 
These “pieces” Russia now has or has 
asked for. Just ask any of these countries 
if Russia attends to her own business. 

Joe Fager, New Orleans, La. 


British Loan: So the British are to 
secure another $5 billion loan—without 
any security. Why not require them to 
give the U. S. a holding right to certain 
islands and flying fields until that loan is 
repaid? When a farmer or home owner 
secures a small government loan, he is re- 
quired to mortgage his shirt, sox and 
shoes. 

30b Walker, Zanesville, Ohio 


Boric Acid: Recent articles say boric 
acid powder contains a poison and may 
be absorbed in the system with serious 
results, etc., etc. Now I am wondering 
why I am alive, for I have used boric 
acid powder practically all my life and 
soon I will be 79. I could tell of many 
instances of serious cuts and injuries 
treated with boric acid powder with mar- 
velous results, 

W. A. Wurster. Portsmouth, Ohio 


PATHFINDER 


St. Lawrence: The idea of seagoing 
vessels picking up cargoes at Great Lakes 
ports and carrying them direct to Europe 
is nothing new, That was tried when I 
was a boy and the difficulty encountered, 
even for the small craft that can navigate 
the river, was in securing cargo for the 
westbound trip. , 

You will understand that the tre- 
mendous lake and river traffic is a one- 
way load and- one-way empty proposition 
pure and simple. 

If power is what is needed, it is by 
no means necessary to develop that white 
elephant seaway project in order to secure 
this power. 

Frank R. Hanson, Everett, Wash. 


Wassermann Tests: Dr. Grant O. 
Favorite should not have been surprised 
at his discovery regarding “false” reac- 
tions from Wassermann tests following 
recent vaccination. One of the homeo- 
pathic journals, before the start of World 
War No. 1, published a table of symp- 
tems of smallpox, vaccinia and syphilis 
which showed that the symptoms of vac- 
cinia were almost identical with those of 
syphilis and bore little relation to small- 
pox, 

Walter A. Mathews, Elmira, N.Y. 
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HOW TRUCK-TRAILERS 
HELP THE JAMES VERNOR CO. 


BOOST THE SALE OF GINGER ALE! 






IF YOU'VE ever 
boarded a Great 
Lakes passenger 
boat at Detroit, 
likely as not you’ve seen the big Ver- 
nor Ginger Ale sign from the pier. 

Or perhaps, while traveling the 
highways of the central states, the 
winking gnomes — the company’s 
trademark — on the sides of their 
Trailers may have caught your eye. 
For throughout Michigan and ad- 
joining states, this beverage rides the 
highways in Fruehaufs. 

Vernor’s, now America’s largest 
selling beverage ginger ale, was in- 
troduced to Detroiters shortly after 





"ENGINEERED 








the Civil War. It’s popularity rapidly 
increased. With rising demands 
came greater delivery problems—and 
during the past decade Fruehauf 
Trailers have played an important 
part in serving this expanding 
market. 

By coupling their 
trucks to Trailers 
and pulling their 
loads, double the 
number of cases are 
carried — because 


a truck can pull far more than it is 
designed to carry. Fewer trucks are 
needed to keep branches well stocked. 
Manpower is saved. Operating cost 


A TRUCK 15 LIKE A WORSE 


cam PULL mone 
THAR IT CAM CARRY 





is held to a minimum — and, Ver- 
nors will tell you from their own 
experience that one Fruehauf out- 
lives several trucks. 

Thus, this flexible hauling method 
is an important factor in maintain- 
ing the uniform retail price of the 
beverage. 

It is more than likely that Frue- 
hauf Trailers can help you expand 
your sales territory as they have as- 
sisted in more than 100 different 
lines of business. A call to the 
nearest Fruehauf Branch will bring 
vou the complete Trailer story. 

World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. ° DETROIT 32 


Service in Principal Cities 





VWotor “Jransporw 
WILL GET YOUR JOB DONE 


If you aren’t using truck transportation, 
have you ever challenged your shipping 
costs and over-all efficiency with the job 
that professional haulers can do for you? 








Here in America, the foundation of 
freedom is—free markets! Here, all the 
toil of our people flows through the 
marketplaces—in the form of goods 
and money. From the very birth of 
our freedom we have known that if 
our people are to remain free, their 
markets must remain free! 


This was one of our strengths in the 
victorious struggle against nations 
where freedom of the marketplaces 
had died with every other freedom. 


Of all our open and free marketplaces, 
none is more vital to our nation’s 
welfare than this, the investors’ 
marketplace, the New York Stock 
Exchange. 





This free market serves the nation. 
Here, buyers and sellers, through 
their brokers, meet in open competi- 
tion. Here, prices are arrived at in the 
time-honored tradition of the auction. 
Here, prices are determined by supply 
and demand—.in the market at the time 
orders are executed. Here, prices are 
promptly made public—so all the 
world may know. 


In any marketplace, the quest of gain 
involves some risk. Now, as always, 
recklessness magnifies the risk. Now, 
as always, recklessness, in any form, 
is an abuse of freedom! Now, as al- 
ways, facts are the best hedge against 
recklessness! Now, as always, prudent 
buyers and sellers of securities rely 
upon facts! 


Fae THE FACTS 


Cawow THE RI 





Facts are available. Before any com- 





pany lists its securities in this in- 








vestors’ marketplace, that company 





agrees to report, regularly, basic facts 





concerning its operations and finan- 





cial condition. Such disclosure is the 





essence of this Exchange’s policy. 








In this investors’ marketplace the 
possibility of human error is recog- 
nized. Elaborate precautions are 
taken to prevent it. And it is possible 
to say on behalf of this institution, its 
Members, Member Firms and their 
partners, that—no other enterprise ob- 
serves higher principles of business 
conduct. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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AUTO WORKERS STRUCK TOO SOON is belief of these experts. Car production wasn't 


in full swing, which hurts union plan to let competition break down GM 
resistance. Besides, GM can charge 1945 losses to taxes. 

DEMOCRATIC PLANS FOR ’46 are shaping up, include a new publication to go out to 
all party workers, caucus convention participants. Publication will 
start first of the year, circulation expected to reach a million. 

WASHINGTON TABLETALK is looking to ’46 also. Democrats on the left, says this 
gossip, haven't given up hope for Wallace, believe if he gets the nom— 
ination he can beat any Republican except a liberal of Stassen type. 

ONE UNPUBLICIZED EFFECT of the GM strike: If it continues for long, it will 
cut sharply into production of needed farm equipment. 

SALE OF SURPLUS PROPERTY will be speeded up soon. Field offices are going to 
get greater freedom in deciding what and how much to sell, but will 
still have to look to Washington for prices. 

FORWARD—THINKING BUSINESSMEN are getting worried at the way government -is 
ripping out machinery, laboratory equipment, etc., from plants to 
clear way for reconversion. They think it's going too far, isn't 
leaving sufficient nucleus for a permanent war industry, war research. 





some Congressmen oiling up their adjectives, getting ready to charge 
it's part of a campaign for U.S. approval of a loan to Britain. 

HOUSING SHORTAGE IS ACUTE in Canada, too, may result in making already scarce 
building materials scarcer. 

WATCH FOR EFFORTS to restore the earned income credit for individual taxpayers 
in 1946 bill on grounds it's only fair to give man who works for his 
money a better break than coupon-clipper. There'll be efforts, too, 
to combine normal and surtax rates to make figuring of returns easier. 








First, Treasury figures showed only gross income, their net after ex- 
penses was small. Second, both can bring important political pressure. 


BOMBED—OUT EUROPEANS are using aluminum sheets from airplanes (when they can 
get them) to roof their wrecked homes. Experiment interests aluminum 
companies, who've been thinking of trying the roofing business. 

GOOD NEWS FOR FARMERS is conclusion by leaders in Washington that price control 
on goods farmers sell will be lifted before they are eliminated on 
goods farmers buy. 

SUPPLY OF PAPER (all kinds) will remain short for some months. One reason is 
that big users, anticipating price rise when ceilings are removed, are 
placing heavy orders, trying to build up inventories. 

U.S. EXPERTS, back from Europe, say fears of anarchy in the western countries 
won't be borne out. There'll be starvation, probably riots this 
winter, but conditions are better than most dared hope for. 

RECORDINGS OF LITERARY MASTERPIECES, narrative and dramatic, are being made by 
the nation's top actors and actresses. They'll be available soon. 

FOREIGN BORROWERS WILL FIND U.S. purse closed until America’s world flying, 
landing rights are fully defined. Reason: British-—Pan-American 
squabble. 

WAYS TO HANDLE next year's expected egg surplus are plaguing agriculture 
department officials. A new form of price support is being studied; 
also schemes to pay farmers to kill chickens, use eggs for animal feed. 
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Studebaker’s popular 
Coupe Express Pick-up— 


for low-cost general utility use 


S Beacntsienminie of truck operators will welcome this 
announcement that Studebaker is again producing 
commercial vehicles—with the popular Studebaker 
Coupe Express Pick-up Truck in the vanguard. 


Designed for utmost economy of gasoline, tires and 
maintenance, this brilliant-performing half-ton Stude- 
baker Coupe Express is soundly built and exceptionally 
good looking. 


From bumper to tail gate, it’s a truck of many uses 
that’s a credit to the great tradition of providing low- 
cost transportation which has been a Studebaker dis- 
tinction since the business was established way back 
in 1852. 


You get the same exceptional Studebaker engineering 
and craftsmanship in this Coupe Express that our gov- 
ernment got in over a billion dollars’ worth of Stude- 
baker-built war equipment. In stand-up quality, this 
half-ton truck is a full-fledged team-mate of the more 
than 200,000 Studebaker military vehicles, including 
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trucks and Weasels, that helped bring decisive victory. 


Investigate this money-saving Studebaker half-ton 
pick-up before you place any new-truck order. No other 
half-ton truck in America can give you more of what 
you want. 


FREE TO FARMERS AND OTHER TRUCK OWNERS! 


Get Studebaker’s free 48-page handbook on the care 
and maintenance of all makes of trucks. See any Stude- 
baker dealer or write at once to the address below. 


Stidebaker 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER 
IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 


Li 
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Labor-Management conference brings 
forth mouse, up to Government 
now to find strike solution 


Perhaps the public expected too much, 
At any rate, it got very little. The Wash- 
ington Labor - Management conference 
fizzled out. So did hopes of settling 145 
strikes which idled 550,000 workers in the 
automotive, lumber, manufacturing and 
shipping industries. 

Successes. From the conference did 
come agreement on (1) umpires to settle 
grievances arising out of existing con- 
tracts, (2) collective bargaining, concilia- 
tion if it breaks down; (3) the value of 
the U. S. conciliation service. 

Failures. But there was disagreement 
on (1) consideration of wage increases; 
(2) machinery for collective bargaining 
and jurisdictional- disputes; (3) manage- 
ment’s rights. 

Strikes. The net result certainly was 
no formula to settle the General Motors 
strike, the even bigger one coming in 
steel, other pending or existent disputes. 
It was the Railway Labor act under 
which the 30¢-an-hour wage increase de- 
mands of 1,350,000 rail workers is ex- 
pected to be settled without a strike. It 
was pious words—like the delegates’ state- 
ments when the conference closed: “We 
got to know each other better.” 

More Words. GM’s President Wil- 
son and UAW’s Vice President Reuther 
already knew each other. They traded 
verbal brickbats. The union was seeking 
“destruction of free enterprise,” GM was 
trying to “smash the UAW.” 

Then they got together, agreed to try 
to open GM’s supplier plants, produce 


parts for other car manufacturers. But 
local unions balked, and UAW said it 
wouldn’t try to force their members back 
to work, 

Meaning. When labor and. manage- 
ment failed, it was up to government to 
act, and President Truman moved quickly. 
He appointed a fact-finding board for the 
GM strike, told workers and management 
to start producing again. He planned a 
similar board to intervene in steel, and 
asked Congress to end strikes by legisla- 
tion based on the Railway Labor act. 


Road Closed 


Early delivery of a new car was 
doubtful, but by last week the outlook for 
new tires for the old jalopy was brighter. 

OPA kept the passenger tire quota 
unchanged for December but said output 
was up, hinted rationing would be off— 
perhaps by Jan. 1—when dealers had built 
up stockpiles. The tires would be-syn- 
thetic (natural rubber is still scarce) but 
usable. 

Alaska. Using them-on the 1,600- 
mile Alcan highway, however, would be 
impossible. That military link between the 
U. S., Canada and Alaska is closed and 
will stay that way, Alaska’s Gov. Ernest 
Gruening said. He explained there were 
no hotels, gas stations or repair facilities, 
that the Army had to rescue some of the 
cold, hungry, stranded tourists who had 
already ventured up the highway. 

Army said the road was never in- 
tended for public use, anyway; that 
whether it would be so used was up to 
Canada, which takes it over April 1, 1946. 

Pan-Am. Another dream-road, the 
Pan-American highway, will also disap- 
point tourists for some time to come. De- 
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spite expenditure of $42 million, sections 
through Costa Rica, Panama and Guate- 
mala are unfinished, and Congress has not 
acted on a Presidential request for $25 
million to complete them. 


UNO Debate 


Only a handful of Senators were on 
the floor. The galleries were scantily oc- 
cupied. Yet Congress was hearing debate 
on one of the most important postwar 
issues to face it—action to make U. S. 
participation in UNO (United Nations 
Organization) an actuality. 

Talk.. The debate opened explosively 
enough. Sens. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.) and 
Connally (D.-Tex.) demanded quick pas- 
sage of a bill to pick the U. S. delegate 
and representatives, define the President’s 
powers under UNO, including authority 
to use U. S. troops for world peace. 

Sen. Wheeler (D.-Mont.), who had 
voted for the UNO charter, lashed back 
in a bitter four-hour speech, asked that 
the U. S. call a “real peace conference.” 
He wanted Congress to control any UNO 
use of American troops, make the U. S. 
delegate give it a monthly report on UNO 
proceedings. Passage of the bill without 
change was predicted by Senators of both 
parties, 


Down to Cases 


The Pearl Harbor Committee had 
heard the diplomatic background that led 
up to Pearl Harbor. Warnings that Japan 
was about to attack had been numerous 
and detailed. Washington knew it was 
coming; yet somehow the Army and 
Navy on the spot were unprepared. Now 
Congress hoped to find out why. 

Too Little, Too Late. First to take 
the chair in the ifvestigation’s new phase 
was Maj. Gen. Sherman Miles who had 
been Army Chief of Intelligence in 1941. 
His testimony boiled down to this: 

1. Army failed to tell its Hawaii 





International 


TALKERS. UAW Leaders R. J. Thomas and Walter Reuther (left) traded words with GM heads Harry W. Anderson and C. E. Wilson (right) while 
Sgt. Alvin Heaps talked back to MPs who insisted he leave a Montgomery Ward picket line in Chicago. 











International 


MILES. Pearl Harbor warning was too late. 


Commander, Maj. Gen. Walter C. Short, 
that it had decoded Jap messages indicat- 
ing plans to attack U. S. because it wanted 
the code-breaking to be a close-held secret. 

2. The latest war warning Short got 
was on Nov. 27. It said war was immi- 
nent. But Navy sent additional warnings 
to Rear Adm. H. E. Kimmel on Dec. 3 
and Dec, 6, which were not forwarded to 
Short. 

3. Owing to manpower shortages in 
Army and Navy, some “vital” Jap mes- 
sages were not even decoded until after 
yD 

GOP committee members, who’ve 
carried the political ball in the investiga- 
tion, got a rap from a surprising source. 
In the House, 39 young Republicans 
signed a statement protesting efforts to 
turn the probe into a smear of the late 
FDR. “The only purpose of this investi- 
gation,” they said, “is to... avoid a 
repetition of this awful disaster.” 


Hurley Burley 


It was an about-face worthy of a 
well-drilled private. On Monday, Maj. 
Gen. Patrick J. Hurley told Secretary of 
State Byrnes he’d reconsider his resigna- 
tion, go back to China as U. S. Ambas- 
sador. On Tuesday, he angrily resigned 
(see Showdown, page 18). 

Hurley credited a speech in the 
House with changing his mind overnight. 
Newsmen checked, found that Rep. Hugh 
De Lacy (D.-Wash.) had charged Hurley 
with reversing FDR’s China policy, mak- 
ing civil war “unavoidable.” (This the 
Ambassador denied. ) 

Reaction. His blast brought congres- 
sional echoes. Sen. Wherry (R.-Neb.) 
said some State Department personnel ap- 
parently had come “little short of trea- 
son,” demanded an investigation. Sen. 
Connally (D.-Tex.) accused Hurley of 
“pique” over the action of “two little 
clerks,” got tagged by Sen. Bridges (R.- 


N. H.) for making “jest of a serious 
thing.” 

The House was scarcely less explosive. 
Rep. Curtis (R.-Neb.) demanded that “‘ev- 
ery communist and near-communist” in 
the State Department be discharged’ Rep. 
Rogers (R.-Mass.) urged trial of the 
guilty underlings. De Lacy simply said 
Hurley had confirmed his speech. 

Upshot. The Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the House Un-American 
Committee scheduled appearances for 
Hurley. Some other Congressional groups 
may want to hear him while he’s “hot.” 


Different Dollars 


Sharp eyed citizens noted some of 
their money was different. Their one, five 
or 10-spot bills had a yellow instead of 
a blue seal—or a brown seal with “Hawaii” 
overprinted, 

Reason. War currency, used in 
foreign invasions, was in general circula- 
tion. Designed to thwart the enemy, its 
use domestically would save $105,000 in 
Treasury printing costs. 

Effect. But it raised this question: 
Was it good? Treasury said yes because 
$329 million in yellow seal and $400 mil- 
lion Hawaiian dollars were charged to war 
appropriations, had normal dollar value. 

Another Kind. But in Washington 
Congressmen raised other questions about 
another form of war money—occupation 
currency. Weren't we financially looting, 
destroying Germany, Japan, Italy by 
printing more of their currency than they 
normally had, by ruling they must make 
good on this printing press currency? (It 
was charged the Allies had loaned the mark 
plates, let Russia run off all she wanted.) 

And how about the military deciding 
that a dollar equals more than the peace- 
time number of marks, yen, lira? Was 
such action legal when Congress, which 
wasn’t asked, has the sole power to coin 
money, fix standards of value? 

But to one Congressman, Jesse Wol- 
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cott (R.-Mich.), the Allied monetary 


policy in Europe .was a good one; the 
sone 4 *. : 
President’s authority under the War 
Powers act probably great enough to 
cover war currency; Europe’s inflation 
due more to a goods shortage than to 
excess money. 


From Bad to Worse 


The housing crisis is getting worse, 
will get worse for still another year. 

Said the National Housing Authority: 
About 1.2 million families now lack proper 
homes; by the end of 1946 the number 
will be 4.6 million, including 2.9 million 
newly-married veterans and their wives. 

In Cleveland last week 2,000 veterans 
were bidding for 300 houses. In Los 
Angeles the Red Cross appropriated $60,- 
ooo for emergency housing. Chicago voted 
$1 million to move in 1,000 trailers, 2,000 
portable units. Governor Tobin of Massa- 
chusetts asked a halt on commercial build- 
ing so home-builders could get materials. 

Reasons. Building materials are slow 
coming back on the market; a prolonged 
lumber strike in the Northwest hasn't 
helped any. In many sections cold weather 
will delay new construction until spring. 
But at a convention in Indiana, members 
of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards blamed the shortage on govern- 
ment curbs aimed at holding prices down. 

Effect. Congress moved to speed up 
home-building. It studied a plan to use 
subsidies, to stimulate private industry to 
build 1,250,000 new homes a year for the 
next 10 years. Then, as a special incentive 
for low-cost housing, considered legalizing 
government-guaranteed loans up to 95% 
on homes costing $5,000 and under, pay- 
able over 32 years, with interest at 4%. 


Brighter Outlook 


It was just a guessing game-at the 
best. But the guesses which set unem- 
ployment at 6 million by Christmas, 8 
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EFFECT AND CAUSE. Ambassador Hurley changed his mind, resigned when Representative 


De Lacy made a speech about American policy in China. 
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DEAN GILDERSLEEVE. Barnard College head, 
who wants to retire in 1947, backed military 
training before Congress. 


million by next spring, were too high. 
President Truman announced total em- 
ployment had returned to the VJ-Day 
level of nearly 39 million (after a low of 
3 million in October); was expected to 
rise higher. 

Reasons. More war workers (espe- 
cially women for whom equal pay for 
equal work was endorsed by WLB last 
week), have quit the labor market than 
had been expected. Plant reconversion 
has been quick, although production has 
been hampered by strikes, material short- 
ages, other causes. When production in- 
creases, so will the number of jobs. 

The President, reviewing reconversion 
in the first 100 days of peace, warned that 
returning veterans would boost the job- 
less total in the next few months, said 
the danger of inflation still was great 
(PATHFINDER, Nov. 28); added that the 
price line must be held. 

Meaning. Peacetime disruption of 
the American economy has been less than 
was anticipated, pushing back fear of a 
postwar depression. Passage of a full em- 
ployment law, now before Congress, seems 
less urgent. So, too (from an employment 
standpoint), do state and city public works 
such as those in Ohio where municipalities 
are planning $160 million worth—on top 
of millions in state undertakings. 


Surplus Gripes 


The Surplus Property act stipulates 
that states, counties, veterans shall be 
given preference in buying surplus war 
goods. But last week state governments 
could add their protests to earlier claims 
of veterans that the act wasn’t working 
out that way. 

Alabama had three complaints. The 
state Defense Council sent its highway 
equipment chief to Granite City, IIl., to 
buy at a mile-square yard packed with 
material. He was told he couldn’t have 








it because the Army declares only a small 
part surplus at a time. 

Another Alabama official tried to buy 
some equipment at a surplus yard in 
Maryland but it had gone to strip-mining 
companies. At a Memphis, Tenn., yard, 
Alabama again was rebuffed because the 
equipment wasn’t cataloged. But when 
the catalog came out, the goods it listed 
were already sold. 

Dealers Benefit. At Fort Riley and 
Camp Crowder, Kan., the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation held sales of sedans, 
motors, station wagons, dump trucks, 
trailers and parts; but Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska were given no prior no- 
tice, nor were vets. The goods went to 
dealers. 

Dealers and farmers got 642 trucks 
knocked down at a Denver auction. Colo- 
rado state officials, unnotified, lost out. 


Preference and Points 


For parents, wives and sweethearts 
anxious to get their serviceman home, a 
hint of preferential treatment for some- 
one else is an invitation to anger. Last 
week there were hints, anger, investiga- 
tions. 

The War Department got busy fol- 
lowing reports that 54 Army Air Forces 
football players, only 13 with enough 
points for discharge, had been brought 
back to the U. S. from Hawaii. Navy 
apologized for return of Paul Stewart (18 
points), son of Sen. Stewart (D.-Tenn.), 
from Hawaii to Norfolk, Va.; said it was 
“unintentional.” 

Congressmen demanded an investiga- 
tion of the return from Tokyo and dis- 


International 


His low-point discharge echoed. 


MacNIDER. 
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McMANUS. Maggie wasn't looking when Jiggs’ 
creator celebrated 33rd anniversary of his 
comic strip characters in N. Y. 


charge of Marine Corps Pvt. Jack Mac- 
Nider, 18, son of Brig. ,Gen. Hanford 
MacNider, who had only 38 points. In 
Mason City, Iowa, the elder MacNider 
readily admitted he had asked for his son’s 
discharge so he could resume pre-medical 
studies; at Washington, Marine Corps 
headquarters said the release was “re- 
quested” by Gen. MacArthur. 

Rebuttal. But in Japan, a MacArthur 
spokesman pointed out the general had 
no jurisdiction over Marine personnel, 
merely had provided air transport for 
Pvt. MacNider when asked to do so. 

On both coasts, the maritime unions 
charged another kind of preference—com- 
mercial—was diverting ships which could 
be bringing troops home; announced a 
one-day shipping tieup. 


Week at Home 


East: Maurice Kennedy, British sol- 
dier, freed from Jap prison camp, knew 
his sister Mary lived in Boston, didn’t 
know her address. Undaunted, he rang 
2,015 doorbells, found her. 

Midwest: Springfield, IIL, citizens 
built a hut for the city’s Santa Claus, had 
to turn away 15 home-hunters eager to 
rent it. 

Cpl. Chapman §S., Root, 20, flew from 
Europe to Terre Haute, Ind., for his 
grandfather’s funeral, learned he was 
major heir to his $11 million estate. 

West: A “black gold” rush was on at 
Rangely, Col., where oil companies found 
rich new wells. 

In Reno, Nev., Bill Crowson asked a 
policeman how much it would cost to hit 
his wife, got the answer: $50. Crowson 
promptly slapped her, went to court, paid. 

South: Police in Columbus, Ga., ar- 
rested Malcolm McLeod, 18, Detroit, and 
his companions, two Wayne university 
coeds. He had $19,000 in cash. His father 
missed $25,000 when Malcolm left home. 
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Price of Ducats 


Quiet were the telephones; 
the eager, scurrying visitors; at 
once more were inner offices of Senators 
and Representatives. The Army-Navy 
game was history, their annual battle of 
the tickets was over. 

To most members of Congress the 
colorful game’s an old story. Few actually 
attend. But tickets to the classic are one 
of their burdens. 

Each member gets four free tickets 
(but has to pay the tax) from the service 
academies. He also gets the privilege of 
buying eight additional tickets from each 
academy, 

Scramble. This year, members from 
the Eastern states as usual were swamped 
with requests from constituents for ducats. 


gone were 
peace 


Some were virtually besieged day and 
night for weeks before the game. Boy- 


hood friends sprang out of the shrubbery. 
Servicemen were irresistible. Strangers 
claimed they were from back home and 
had been voting for the harassed member 
for years. All wanted something choice 
on the 50-yard line. 

The result was a lot of trading. East- 
ern members canvassed those from more 
remote states for their allotments. Cigars, 
liquor, even good-natured pledges to work 
for pet bills were reported to have been 
“exacted” in exchange. 

Ceiling prices didn’t apply. Recog- 
nized fee for a brace of seats passing from 
one member to another: One bottle of 
good Scotch or Bourbon. 


Quiz 


The radio quiz kids, led by 
old Joel Kupperman, demonstrated their 
mental superiority over the U. S. Senate 


g-year- 


in a war bond benefit. They were op- 
posed in a contest by Sens. Ball (R.- 
Minn.), Murdock (D.-Utah), Stanfill 


(D.-Ky.), and Taylor (D.-Idaho). 

No favoritism was shown the kids. 
In fact, Sen. McKellar (D.-Tenn.), who 
acted as judge, said before the program: 
“If the Senators can’t win with me keep- 
ing score, there'll be a special caucus in 
the cloakroom after the broadcast.” Score: 
Senators: 100; kids: 102; U. S. Treasury: 
$300,900. 

High point of the show came when 
Sen. Taylor sang “Ragtime Cowboy Joe,” 
complete with guitar and authentic west- 
ern twang. Low point: When Kentucky’s 
Sen. Stanfill muffed a question concerning 
Kentucky’s official state flower, state bird 
and Kentucky Derby. 


Blarney 


President Truman, honor guest at a 
Washington banquet of Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick, responded to a toast with a 
warm personal tribute to the people of 
Erin. “The Irish in me me the 
courage to try to do my job,” he said. 


gives 


Famous Miss 


All the ammunition of this war’s 
“trigger-happy” fighters wasn’t wasted in 
futile firing at jungle noises. A keyed-up 
torpedo crew on the destroyer William D. 
Porter accidentally banged away with one 
of their costly tin fish—and nearly got 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

It happened in 1943, Navy revealed. 
The torpedo headed in the direction of the 
battleship Iowa which was carrying the 
President to the Cairo Conference. It ex- 
ploded astern the battlewagon, did no 
harm. Officer and men involved on the 
Porter were “admonished,” Navy said. 


Man of Many Parts 


Rep. James M. Curley, 71-year-old 
ex-Governor of Massachusetts and present 
mayor-elect of Boston, took time off from 
his duties as Congressman to attend U.S. 
District Court. 

He was on trial with four others on 
mail fraud charges. Specifically, the gov- 
ernment charged them with obtaining 
funds on false pretenses of ability to land 
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ON TRIAL. Rep. Curley (left) and lawyer. 


war contracts for clients of Engineers 
Group, Inc., a company they are alleged 
to have operated. Pleading not guilty, 
Curley went to the opening with his law- 
yer, William E, Leahy (see cut), and 
House Majority Leader John W. McCor- 
mack of Boston, who courteously tarried 
30 minutes. 


Chores For Congress 


Endless are the relief pleas that filter 
through Congress. Like that of a Pennsy]- 
vania veteran who has been trying to get 
an honorable discharge from the Marines 
more than 4o years; or L. Wilmoth 
Hodges, a Tennessee construction fore- 
man, who holds the distinction of living to 
tell the tale after being sat upon by a 
Flying Fortress. 

Famous Name. Rep. Mike Bradley. 
Philadelphia, is doing a friendly turn for 
the veteran, a constituent bearing the dis- 
tinguished name of Benjamin Franklin, 
who saw service in Cuba in ’98. 

The elderly Franklin was dishonor- 
ably discharged from the Marine Corps in 
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Senators (I. to r.) Ball, Taylor, Murdock and Stanfill tackle famed Quiz Kids in capital show to aid bond sales campaign. 
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1903 after several brushes with naval 
authorities. Both Bradley and his prede- 
cessor in Congress have had bills turned 
down in efforts to get the discharge 
changed to “honorable.” Still Franklin 
keeps trying. Clearing up the discharge 
blot would open the way to a pension 
claim. 

Trapped. Hodges’ claim grew out of 
an accident at a heavy bomber base near 
Dyersburg, Tenn., in 1943. 

In charge of a night construction 
crew, Hodges was in his car flashing his 
lights to call in his men because of a sud- 
den shower. At that instant a Flying Fort- 
ress overshot the runway and landed on 
the car, grinding it under the landing gear 
for 200 ft. 

After two hours with hacksaws and 
pry-bars a rescue party got Hodges out 
with a fractured skull, broken leg, crushed 
spine, bashed-in ribs and other injuries. 
The House voted him $09,641, the Senate 
$7,141. They are now trying to get to- 
gether, 

These are samples from nearly 4,000 
claims filed this year. Most numerous 
class of claimants: Slow-footed citizens 
hit by government trucks, 


Millennium 


Alien Property Custodian James E. 
Markham turned over to U.S. manufac- 
turers a German soap patent that promised 
to banish one household chore. “This 
soap,” said Markham, “is reported to 
eliminate the bathtub ring.” 


Gallagher’s Lament 


Rep. Bill Gallagher, 70-year-old self- 
styled “working man” from Minneapolis, 
didn’t go to the Army-Navy game like 
other first-termers. He just didn’t have 
a taste for fun. He was worried. 

Congress’ inactivity had, in fact, al- 
most soured him on his job, 

Gallagher’s complaint that a 
month had passed without any real effort 
by the House to legislate. He came to 
Washington to pass some laWs, “and, by 
crackey, I want to see some passed.” 

Serious. Gallagher himself a 
liberal Democrat. He was elected by the 
labor vote after he had dabbled in politi Ss 
most of his life without getting much 
farther than a laborer in the Minneapolis 
street cleaning department. He grins at 
the name “Street-sweeper Congressman.” 
But he has serious means to 
run again next year to after “la- 
bor’s interests.” 

What he boils about is the fact that 
important bills in which he’s interested— 
old age pensions, unemployment compen- 
sation, health insurance—are stuck in 
committees. 

Stalling. “It’s the 
tem,” he said. 

“T don’t blame the leadership. I 
thought I believed in seniority, but I don’t 
like to see those committee chairmen sit 
on the lid and refuse to give us a chance 


was 


calls 


objectives 
1 
look 


committee 
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ATOM WITNESS NO. 1. Economist Sachs (left) tells Sen. McMahon how he "sold" idea to FDR. 


to debate and vote on these bills. There’s 
too much stalling. Congress ought to 
work more.” 

As to the Army-Navy game, he might 
have gone if the University of Minnesota 
had been playing. 

“T took six weeks’ work there once,” 
he recalled with a grin, 


Sachs’ Sale 


Alexander Sachs, Russian-born econ- 
omist from New York, bobbed into the 
news as the man who first interested the 
late President Roosevelt in the idea of an 
atomic bomb, 

That was in the fall of 19309, 
weeks after Hitler crushed Poland. 

Appearing as the first witness before 
Sen, Brien McMahon’s (D.-Conn.) spe- 
cial committee now examining the entire 
field of atomic energy, Sachs said he took 
a digest of the possibilities of a super- 
bomb to Roosevelt at the request of 
Physicist Albert Einstein. 

Warning. This covered studies and 
predictions by Einstein, Dr. Leo Szilard, 
the American physicist, and Prof, Enrico 
Fermi, a fugitive from Italy. 


two 


Fascist 


Sachs also carried a warning that the 
Nazis might unlock the bomb secret first. 
FDR’s reaction was immediate and 


to the point. He called in his aide, the late 
Maj. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, and said: 

“Watson, this requires action.” 

Signal. With that starting signal, re- 
work—at first held to an unbe- 
lievably tiny $30,000 to $50,000 program 
—was launched. It eventually grew into 
Uncle Sam’s $2 billion bomb project. The 
crash of doom over Hiroshima was the 
climax, 

Sachs was the President’s representa- 
tive on the co-ordinating committee that 
started the work. 

At first, Sachs related, some of the 
committee were reluctant to consider mili- 


search 


tary-political aspects of atomic energy. 
They wanted to keep the job in college 
laboratories, let developments follow a 
natural course, and do the job “bit-by- 
bit.” 

Before Pearl Harbor and the blank 
check it brought, the group even consid- 
ered setting up a non-profit organization 
to raise private funds, 
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Widow Ross 


Suggestions for a world flag are al- 
most sure to come up at an early meeting 
of the United Nations Organization. 

Somebody ought to make it a point 
to record the name of whoever makes the 
first one because some authorities contend 
Betsy Ross never made the first American 
flag for Gen, Washington. 

Heresy. According to Encyclopedia 


Americana, that story started as late as 
1870 when one of Betsy’s descendants 
(she was married three times) declared 


she had told him about it when he was a 
child. 

However, nobody can deny that 
Betsy made flags in her home on Arch st. 
Philadelphia, because the government has 
a record of buying a ship’s colors from 
her on May 29, 1777. 

Flag-Maker. Betsy was one of 17 
children of Samuel Griscom, who ‘built 
most of Independence Hall. At 21 she 
eloped with John Ross, grandnephew of a 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; the Quakers disowned her for ‘“‘mar- 
rying out of meeting.” After a gunpowder 
explosion killed her husband, she turned 
to making flags. 

She lived to be 84 and was thrice a 
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widow. Over the place in Philadelphia 
where she was buried in 1836, a flag 
always floats. 


Family Pride 


Pepperell to some people is just an 
outlandish word; to others a bed sheet, a 
street, a Massachusetts town. To H. Mar- 
tin Frost, Eliot, Me., foreman at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Navy Yard, it symbolized 
his dream. 

Working at the navy yard (which is 
not in New Hampshite at all but in Kit- 
tery, Me.), Frost cast many a longing 
glance toward the Pepperell mansion at 
Kittery Point. He remembered it was built 
by William Pepperell in 1682; that from it 
went the second William Pepperell to seize 
the great French fortress, Louisburg, for 
King George II, who knighted him. 

Barracks. But not for 167 years had 
a Pepperell walked the mansion’s floors as 
lord and master, not since it was confis- 
cated and made a barracks for Revolu- 
tionary troops. 

Frost told few of his associates he 
was a direct descendant of the first Wil- 
liam Pepperell. Recently he bought the 
mansion. His dream had come true. 


Joe Brown, Mealer 


Everybody who was anybody knew 
Relay House on the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad. And nobody thought much about 
Joe Brown when he went to work there in 
1881, 

But before he died last week after 
64 years a chef, dusky Joe was a railroad 
tradition. He had served every President 
since Garfield, and owned a sizable collec- 
tion of mementos—a pipe from France’s 
Gen. Joffre, a gold cigar-box from Cuba’s 
Gen. Machado, a watch from Rumania’s 
Queen Marie. 

And Relay House—once a milestone 
in travel—is forgotten. It only offers 
shelter now—not even tickets. 

They call it the first building a rail- 


B. & O. R.R 


“MEALING STATION." Here, at Relay, Md., was the first “diner” in U. S. railroad history. 


road ever made “for the comfort of pas- 
sengers.” B & O built it in 1836 as a 
“mealing station” at the place where horse 
relays changed and (after steam) passen- 
gers moved to fresh coaches. 

Jitters. ‘““Mealing stations” then were 
jokes—food was too late or too hot to be 
eaten before the waiting carriage pulled 
out. But the B & O sat the conductor 


out in plain view. Panicky passengers ate 


in peace knowing he wouldn't leave them. 

Garfield's Last. In 1873 they re- 
placed it with a larger station, with rooms 
for tired passengers, luxurious grounds. 
They called it a “hotel,” and excursions 
came from all around. But modern ideas 
already were encroaching. When Joe came 
eight years later, he soon moved on to the 
new-fangled dining cars. He was in Wash- 
ington when Garfield was shot—they say 
he spoke the last word the President heard 
before the assassin sprang, 


Easy Come 


Trying to raise funds in ways least 
painful to the folks back home is a peren- 
nial headache on Capitol Hill. 

A nifty solution was proposed by a 
member of the Continental Congress in 

775. The first issue of government cur- 
rency had just come off the presses. With 
a wad of crisp new folding money in his 
pocket, this demagogue told his colleagues ° 

“Do you think, gentlemen, that I 
will consent to load my constituents with 
taxes when we can send to our printer and 
get a wagonload of money!” 


Redcoats—and Faces 


Drifting mines (torn from their moor- 
ings by storms) which have menaced fish- 
ing and shipping since war’s end recalled 
the “Battle of the Kegs” to more than 
one student of U. S. Naval history. 

This episode took place in the uneasy 
winter of 1777. A British flotilla was an- 
chored off Philadelphia. Upstream the peo- 
ple of Bordentown, N. J., hit upon a solu- 
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tion. At the cooperage of Col. Joseph Bor- 
den they filled kegs with gunpowder, fitted 
them with contact points. One January 
night 20 kegs, supported by wooden buoys, 
drifted downstream on an ebbing tide. 


Terror. Only one keg found a mark, | 


killing four British sailors who were ex- 
amining it, but the whole flotilla was 
alarmed. For 24 hours every piece of 
driftwood in the river attracted a volley 
ot gunfire. 

Faces of the British matched their 
red coats when the “‘battle’’ was commem- 
orated by. Francis Hopkinson 


“Cannons roared from shore to shore 
“Small arms loud did rattle: 

“Since wars began, I’m sure no man 
E’er saw so strange a battle. 


“Such feats did they perform that day 
Against those wicked kegs, sir, 
years to come, if they get home, 
They ll make their boasts and brags, 
sir.” 


West’s Liberty Bell 


Illinois claims a real, true “liberty” 
bell, made 11 years before the one in In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia. 

King Louis XV had it cast in France 
204 years ago, as a gift to what was then 


his province. The 650-lb. bell had a two- | 
year journey from France and up the 


Mississippi to Kaskaskia (fMll.). 

The Philadelphia bell, one Illinoisan 
points out, tolled the hope of freedom. 
But when the “Liberty Bell of the West” 
rang out on July 4, 1778, liberty was right 
there. George Rogers Clark had brought 


liberty to Kaskaskia when he snatched the | 


prosperous little French town from the 
British during the night, and settled the 


future of the whole Northwest. French | 


residents heard France was backing the 


American Revolution and promptly took | 
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allegiance to the new U. S. 

Memorial. Illinois this year ear- 
marked $25,000 for a ‘‘suitable memorial” 
to house this bell, now treasured inside 
Immaculate Conception Church at nearby 
St. Mary’s, Mo. When land titles are 
straightened and a site acquired, they'll 
start digging. 

The ancient town, which grew from 

a mission Marquette founded among the 
Kaskaskia Indians in was almost 
destroyed when the Mississippi changed 
course in 1899. But about 130 people 
there are eagerly waiting to hear their 
Liberty Bell, long grounded, peal again 
from aloft. 


Good Risk 


House-cleaning at the state capitol 
at Harrisburg, Pa., has disclosed a piece 
of paper signed by Lt. Gov. John Penn, 
grandson of the state’s founder, William 
Penn. All but crumbling with age, it has 
been placed under silk and—they hope— 
it will be preserved as long as God pre- 
serves the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Tongue-Twister. The paper was a 
charter issued to a company with a long 
name—the Philadelphia Contributionship 
for Insuring of Houses from Loss of Fire 
—in 1768, when Pennsylvania was a Brit- 
ish province. 

Officials said this was the original 
charter of the first insurance company in 
America. Patterned on the Hand-in-Hand 
Company of London, where fire insurance 
began after the Great Fire of 1666, the 
company is still in existence. 

A suggestion has been made that it 
cover its own historic charter with fire 
insurance. 


1075. 


“‘Atombile”’ 


Crowds gathered in London to see 
an atom-powered motor car sizzle through 
the streets. 

All they saw sizzling was the vehicle’s 
inventor, 71-year-old Jay Wilson. Angrily, 
he called off the demonstration, charged 
agents of envious industrialists had sabo- 
taged the car parked outside his office. 

The demonstration had been sched- 
uled to convince the fuel ministry as well 
as the public. Wilson was said to have 
given rides a week earlier to two members 
of Parliament. 

He said the motive power of the car 
came from uranium, heavy water and an- 


other ‘‘secret”’ ingredient. 


45 Minutes to London 


The Sunday supplements used to write 
| them up as dreamers who wanted to 
| shoot rockets to the moon. Stodgy scien- 
| tists laughed at them. But top-flight tech- 
' nicians toasted them at dinner in New 
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Journal of Chemical Education 


STYROFOAM. Fough little bubbles of glassy 

plastic make up this new Dow Chemical Co. 

block. It transmits light, insulates, may- be 
cheap enough for building walls. 


York the other night, called them the ‘12 
blessed amateurs.” 

Their hobby—rockets—had helped 
win the war. To give them due recogni- 
tion, their 15-year-old American Rocket 
Society was taken into affiliation with the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 

Peace Uses. With war's end rocketry 
stands ready to produce 45-minute mail 
and freight service across the Atlantic, ac- 
cording to G. Edward Pendray, Westing- 
house official mY} one of the “blessed 12.” 

Fueled witM alcohol and liquid oxy- 
gen, rockets can hit 4,500 m.p.h. To jump 
the ocean a booster will be used—a de- 
tachable second rocket which drops off 
after its job is done. Most of the trip 
will be above the atmosphere, at 500-mi. 
altitude. The rockets will glide in on 
plane-type wings with fuel tanks empty. 

No Passengers. Rocket-making is 
now a $1 billion industry. The ARS num- 
bers 600 members, most of whom work 
in three big U. S. rocket plants. Few if 
any of them foresee early passenger travel. 
They know even the toughest pilot might 
black out completely at two to five gravi- 
ties of acceleration. Robot gyro-pilots, 
aided by radio remote-control, guide pres- 
ent experimental rockets. 


Tall ‘‘Lab’’ 


Leaning dangerously over the brink 
of a 200-ft. elevator shaft, used as a tem- 
porary laboratory, scientists of Standard 
Oil of Indiana sprayed a secret chemical 
from atomizers. At the bottom, workers 
caught the droplets in trays. 

The substance was precious. A little 
of it in fuel oil acts to free high-octane 
gasoline. Later it can be strained out, 
used again—if it doesn’t crumble. 

Success. Sprayed earlier into drying 
tanks, the droplets splashed on the walls 
in thin rings which crumbled after use. 
But falling down the elevator shaft gave 
them time to harden as sturdy spheres 
that can be used as catalysts many times 
before they wear out. 

Company engineers plan to substitute 
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a short tower with an up-draft of warm 
air for the elevator shaft—before they 
lose a scientist. 


Draft-Free Scholars 


Teachers and students of science and 
engineering are more useful out of uni- 
form than in, the armed forces said last 
week. 

Draft boards were asked to defer reg- 
istered college teachers, students seeking 
advanced degrees and research men if 
their work was in the ‘national interest.” 
Undergraduates who interrupted science 
studies to work two years on war projects 
might also be deferred. 

Everyone knew what prompted the 
Selective Service ruling—but the Bomb 
vasn’t mentioned. 


Scientist Solidarity 


“Barbarism,” “wanton and _ stupid,” 
“a crime against humanity,” scolded U. S. 
atom-bomb makers last week when Yank 
troops wrecked five Jap cyclotrons, 

The.scientists explained: A cyclotron 
doesn’t make bombs, is a pure research 
instrument, takes months to produce 
enough plutonium to see without a micro- 
scope, 

Too late, Gen. Eisenhower ordered 
Japan’s largest cyclotron (200 tons, U, S.- 
built) saved and shipped to America for 
scientific use. It had been dumped into 
the ocean. 

Appeal. While Dr. Yoshio Nishina 
wept in Tokyo for his lost cyclotron, G.I.s 
on a small Jap island studied a letter 
pinned to a vacant building: 

“This is a marine biological station 
with her history of 60 years... You may 
know Woods Hole or Puget Sound Bio- 
logical Station; This is a place like one 
of these; Take care of this place and pro- 
tect the possibility for the continuation of 
our peaceful research: You can destroy 
the weapons and war instruments; But 
save the civil equipments for Japanese 
students; When you are through with 
your job here, notify to the University 
and let us come back to our scientific 
home. (Signed) The Last One To Go.” 
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JAP SCRAP: “Stupid,” said U. S. scientists. 
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THE WORLD 


Showdown 


Hurley's charges of State Department 
bungling bring demand for clear 
American foreign policy 


The issue of whether the U. S. has 
any foreign policy, and if so what that 
policy is, flared into the open with the 
resignation of Maj. Gen. Patrick J, Hur- 
ley as Ambassador to China, 

The Oklahoman, Republican, 
Secretary of War under President Hoover, 
made blistering charges in throwing over 
America’s most difficult diplomatic job. 

“The weakness of American foreign 
policy,” he said, “has backed us into two 
World Wars ... There is a third World 
War in the making. In diplomacy today 
we are permitting ourselves to be sucked 
into a power bloc on the side of Colonial 
Imperialism against Communist Imperi- 
alism.” 

Red Diplomats. Despite Hurley’s 
outburst about foreign policy, he dis- 
claimed criticism of higher-ups, insisted 
his quarrel was with career diplomats 
(who, he charged, sabotaged his work); 
and with confusion, poor administration, 
inept supervision at the top and failure 
of underlings to carry out policies. 

Minor officers of the Department of 
State, Hurley said, have defied instruc- 
tions in order to support the Chinese 
Communists against the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of Chiang Kai-shek, thereby pro- 
ducing civil war which threatens the lives 
of U. S. troops in China. 

This diplomatic insubordination is in 


hery 


Acme 


NAZI WAR CRIMES TRIAL MARCHES ON. In a Nuremberg courtroom, last week, 


direct opposition to the long-established 
c. <a policy of supporting the Chinese 
Nationalists to secure unification of that 
country. 

Russia, on the other hand, has kept 
its agreement to support the Nationalist 
Government in China, Hurley forcefully 
asserted. 

Appointment. As Hurley’s succes- 
sor, President Truman promptly ap- 
pointed Gen. George C. Marshall, just re- 
tired as Chief of Staff. Marshall’s instruc- 
tions will be made public, and will .be 
backed by the government, Truman prom- 
ised, 

Russia. Behind Hurley’s outburst 
lay the growing irritation of many respon- 
sible American diplomats over “red -in- 
filtration” in Washington, reaching deep 
into the war-swollen personnel of the 
Foreign Service and into key State De- 
partment positions. 

Britain. Besides pro-Communists, the 
Hurley statement took a crack at those 
Americans who line up behind British im- 
perialism. He had Java and India in mind, 
saying that lend-lease supplies were being 
used to undermine the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter and democracy. 

Meaning. The Army and Navy had 
done their job. The leadership in Wash- 
ington was failing to make their sacrifices 
count. That was the essence of the Hur- 
ley bombshell. 

Whether it would be a passing sensa- 
tion, or would lead to greater explosions, 
depended on the ability of President Tru- 
man and Secretary Byrnes to make U. S. 
diplomacy more effective. 


International 
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Headaches for Attlee 


Calling Labor’s victory in last sum- 
mer’s election “one of the greatest dis- 
asters that has ever befallen Britain,” 
Winston Churchill declared war on the 
Attlee Government’s socialistic program. 

“It can destroy Britain more surely 
than U-boats or any other form of war- 
fare,” warned Churchill, on the eve of 
his 71st birthday. He also rapped Britain’s 
negotiations for a loan to substitute for 
lend-lease, saying: ““‘We don’t seek to live 
on the charity of other nations.” 

However, prospects of a loan were 
dimmed even more by British restriction 
of Pan-American World Airways to two 
flights a week from the U. S. to England. 

Reason: A Congressional committee 
has already recommended that no loan be 
approved unless Britain grants our air- 
lines unrestricted landing rights. 

Effect: Breakdown of loan negotia- 
tions would mean the doom of the Bretton 
Woods agreement, possibly cut-throat 
competition between the British Empire 
and U. S. for world markets. 


Despair in Germany 


Occupation of the Reich has been 
botched by Allied conflicts on Potsdam 
policies. That was the verdict of Byron 
Price, former U. S. Director of Censor- 
ship, who was sent by President Truman 
to investigate. 

Economic and political chaos, Price 
charged, is breeding starvation, epidemics, 
revolts, more wars. He didn’t blame Gen. 
Eisenhower; he blamed France. Eisen- 
hower also criticized France for hamper- 
ing tactics. 

Reason. French representatives on 
the Berlin Control Council have vetoed 
almost every proposal for unity or co- 





Wide World 


Allied judges (left) heard and saw damning evidence, in- 


cluded horror camp movies as part of the case against 20 top Nazis, one of whom, Rudolf Hess (center), created a sensation by admitting he'd 
faked loss of memory. Other defendants asked fo call, as witnesses, titled members of Britain's “Cliveden set," often charged with pre-war 
appeasement sympathies. Head of the “set,"’ U.S.-born Lady Astor, replied: “Absurd!” 
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operation among the Allied Zones. (France 
wasn't represented at Potsdam but was 
later invited to the Council.) 

In Paris, last week, the French stand 
was explained: “Any centralized German 
government would menace us again. So 
we won't relent, no matter what Price or 
anyone else may say.” 

Meaning. Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
wants the Saar, Ruhr and Rhineland (key 
industrial areas just across the border) 
to be part of France, or at least buffer 
states between France and Germany. 
Without these areas, Germany could not 
survive as a nation because her eastern 
industrial areas have already been given 
to Poland in compensation for Russia’s 
grabs. 

Thus De Gaulle, like Clemenceau after 
World War I, is determined to destroy 
Germany. Clemenceau yielded to Wilson. 
Would De Gaulle yield to the Big Three? 

Effect. Changes in Potsdam policies 
are under discussion, President Truman 
announced. Whether these changes would 
give France her way, or shove her aside, 
Truman refused to say. 

Britain also kept silent, but is known 
to favor a revived Germany, as essential 
to Europe’s economy and as a buffer 
against Russia. Moscow was said to be 
preparing a stooge German government 
for the Russian zone. 

Yanks, strictest of all, were apparently 
still trying in the U. S. zone to impose 
a modified Morgenthau Plan (turning Ger- 
many into a “purely agricultural” nation). 
Industrial production had dropped to 7% 
of capacity. German resentment at this 
was fast making Americans the most hated 
of the Allies. 


Red Shellacking 


Communists took a licking in Aus- 
tria’s first free election since 1932. The 
winner was the moderately liberal Aus- 


trian People’s Party, which captured 84 
seats in the National Assembly, against 
-6 for the Social Democrats, only three 
for the Reds. 

Meaning. Rebuff to the Communists, 
as in the French and Hungarian elections, 
showed Western Europe fears Russian 
domination. The only liberated countries 
where elections have supported the Reds 
are Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. In both, the 
elections were red-rigged with opposition 
parties not even represented on the bal- 
lots. 


Semites and Anti-Semites 


Col. Juan Peron’s Argentine dictator- 
ship copied another page from the Nazi 
book—anti-Semitism. In Buenos Aires, 
Peronist mobs shouting: “Down with the 
Jews,” stoned Jewish stores. 

At the same time in Palestine, Jewish 
mobs continued violent protests against 
the British-American plan to limit Zionist 
immigration while a 10-man commission 
studies the problem. 

In Washington last week it was an- 
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FLAMES IN HOLY LAND. Jewish fire brigade in Tel Aviv turns hose on British truck, set afire 
by Zionist mob after soldiers had been knocked out with stones. 


nounced none of the members of the com- 
mission would be either Jew or Arab. 
Britain was understood to have named 
two members of Parliament. The U. S. 
hadn’t announced its _ representatives. 
Mentioned for a post was John W. Davis, 
1924 Democratic presidential candidate. 


Big Three Play Tag 


Russia snubbed a U. S, bid to ease 
tension in Iran, where Communist rebels, 
supported by the Red Army, battled for 
secession of Azerbaijan province, just 
across Russia’s southern border. 

U. S. had proposed the Big Three 
withdraw all their troops from Iran. Mos- 
cow’s reply was to warn Iran the Red 
Army would continue to block Iranian 
troops from engaging the rebels. A blast 
from Tass, Soviet official news agency, 
counter-charged the U..S. with high- 
pressuring Iran for air bases. 





SWEATING IT OUT. Jap Col. Fujishige, at 

Manila atrocity trial of Gen. Yamashita, was 

confronted with evidence he ordered each sol- 
dier to kill 100 Yanks. 


Meaning. Each of the Big Three was 
playing for its own interests in Iran. Rus- 
sia wanted to control the Azerbaijan area 
as another link in its protective chain of 
border buffer states; also as a springboard 
for a possible drive against Turkey and 
the Dardanelles. 

Britain wanted to keep Russia away 
from the middle-eastern lifeline to India. 
The U. S. was interested in Iranian air- 
bases and oil. 

Despite oil and air bases the U. S. 
could claim more disinterested principles 
than either Russia or Britain. We backed 
Britain on moral grounds. At Teheran, the 
Big Three had pledged respect for Iranian 
independence. 

Effect. Rejection of the U. S. offer 
widened the rift between Russia and the 
U.S.-British bloc. But Britain blamed the 
U. S. In London, Foreign Minister Bevin 
said U. S. refusal to yield to Russian de- 
mands for veto power over MacArthur 
on the Far Eastern control commission 
was the main cause of Russia’s hard- 
boiled attitude. 

This view distorted the facts. Brit- 
ain’s interests clashed with Russia at many 
more points than America’s did. But 
Bevin was shrewdly encouraging U. S. 
liberals to prod our government into a 
deal appeasing Russia, at the one point 
where Britain had least at stake and the 
U. S. had most—in Japan. 


Co-op Calamity 


One of every 12 Canadians belongs 
to a co-op. That doesn’t put Canada in a 
class with countries like Sweden, whose 
whole economy is co-op dominated. It 
does make Canada’s co-ops, particularly 
the mighty Midwest “pools” (farmers’ 
grain marketing associations), a potent 
competitive force in Canadian business 
life. 

Private business complained co-op 
competition was unfairly aided by income 
tax exemptions. The co-ops retorted that, 
because they’re non-profit, they can’t be 
taxed. They said that the income re- 
turned to members as refunds or “patron- 
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THE FAMILY 


Double Standard 


Foreign G.I. brides pack their bags to. 


join husbands in America; but U.S. 
wives must wait at home 


G.I. were due for a 
better break than American brides with 
husbands overseas. While the War De- 
partment kept all doors barred against 
wives trying to join their men in occupied 
countries, plans were announced to move 
several thousand European brides a month 
to America, starting in January. 

To date about 20,000 have applied 
for entrance visas. How many will finally 
come to America was anybody’s guess. 
State Department estimates, however, 
placed G.I. foreign marriages at around 
100,000. About 60,000 of the brides are 
English girls; 20,000 to 25,000, natives of 
Australia and New Zealand; the rest, vari- 
ous nationalities, 

Stowaways. At least two British 
wives were so eager to get here they didn’t 
wait for legal red tape, just stowed away 
on troopships. One brought her 8-month- 
old son. “It was no trouble at all,” she 
explained. “I just walked up the gang- 
plank in Liverpool.” 

It was easy at this end, too. Officials 
frowned, blustered, then issued each stow- 
away a visa which permitted. them to stay 
in the U.S. for six months. But immigra- 
tion officials placed no credence in London 
reports that a ring was smuggling brides 
on ships at £250 a head. 

Others Wait. Meanwhile American 
wives, barred even from jobs in occupied 
areas where they could join husbands, let 
off steam by writing letters to Washing- 
ton, cried “unfair,” then went back to 
waiting. 


Foreign brides 





MODERN VIKINGS. 


Ending Rewritten 


With their own lives, modern Enoch 
Ardens have written new endings to Long- 
fellow’s classic story. 

In four of 11 known cases where sol- 
diers and sailors “came back from the 
dead” to find wives remarried, the wives 
have hurried back to husband No, 1. Two 
cases have gone to court for unravelling; 
the parties in four others are still trying 
to decide what to do. 

But second love won a quick decision 
with Mrs, Louise Choti Dalton, 23, Chi- 
cago. She’s seeking an annulment of her 
marriage to Dalton, says she'll then di- 
vorce Choti and remarry Dalton. 

“Not Sore." Shortest-lived second 
romance was that of Mrs. Ann Birdwell 
Marshall, Kansas City. News of Bird- 
well’s release from a Japanese prison camp 
reached her just 12 days after she’d mar- 
ried his uncle, Jack Marshall. Then came 
a quick annulment and She was Mrs. Bird- 
well again. “I’m not sore at anyone,” 
commented the reinstated husband. 

Still a figure of fiction was the original 
Enoch Arden, who, on returning after 
years at sea to find his wife remarried, 
quietly slipped away again, never let her 
know he’d come back from the dead. 


Vikings —1945 


After five months on the Atlantic, 
and 7,000 miles of navigation, a brave 
family of five dropped anchor in Biscayne 
bay, Fla. They were Capt. Kou Walter; 
his wife, Clarissa, 32; and daughters, 
Aloha, 10, Maia, 9, and Helme, four 
months old when they set sail from 
Sweden, 

Only modern convenience this Viking 


The Walters reach U. S. after 5 months’ sailing by compass and stars. 


2! 
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FIRST LADIES. Margaret and Bess Truman 

“step out’ for first peace-fime opening of 

Metropolitan Opera, New York, when packed 
house heard Wagner's Lohengrin. 


family used was a can-opener for stocks 
of canned food. Their 47-ft., 15>ton sail- 
boat was a third the size of Columbus’ 
smallest ship, had no auxiliary motor. 
Cramped quarters, smaller than the inside 
of a trailer, allowed for just one “crew 
member,” a retired sea captain, 

Younger the Better. The trip wasn’t 
anything unusual to Walter, 38, a native 
Estonian, only member of the family who 
speaks English. “I come from a family of 
seamen,” he said mildly. As for the chil- 
dren, “the younger they are the better 
they can take it.” 

The Walters had meant to travel by 
ocean liner, but found passage booked a 
year in advance. That was too long to 
wait for the visit they’d planned with 
Uncle Ahto Walter, Kou’s brother whom 
he hadn't seen for 10 years. 


After the Storm 


Capt. Gerhardt Loose considers him- 
self lucky. Out of several thousand Amer- 
icans who have adopted European war or- 
phans through the Foster Parents’ Plan 
for War Children, he’s one of the few who 
have met their adopted children, 

Ursula Becker, little. brown-eyed 
Czech girl who became his foster daughter 
sight unseen in 1941, knew someone in 
America was sending money toward her 
support, playing dad to her since her own 
parents disappeared early in the war. 
Then he turned up one day at Hampstead 
Nursery in England, where Ursula is be- 
ing cared for. It was easy to see the two 
were proud of each other at first sight. 

Builders of the Future. Back in 
America last month, Capt. Loose applied 
for permanent adoption of Ursula, wanted 
t live with his own two 


to bring her to 
youngsters in Boulder, Col. But officials 








Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children, Inc. 

FIRST MEETING. Brown-eyed Ursula Becker of 

Czechoslovakia charms her foster father, Capt. 
Gerhardt Loose. 





of Foster Parents said no, explained chil- 
dren must remain to be educated in re- 
building their native lands. Then, too, 
parents keep turning up. Ursula’s mother 
has been located; there’s still hope her 
father will be found. 

At present foster children of 15 na- 
tionalities are being clothed, fed, educated 
through their American “parents,” who 
give $15 a month toward a child’s sup- 
port. This year, for the first time, they'll 
have Christmas presents, too. 


Story Quilts 


Most talked about New York crafts 
exhibit last week was Marion Cheever 
Whiteside’s collection of storybook quilts. 
Critics called them art. 

As for Mrs. Whiteside, she has a 
business on her hands and her master- 
piece, an Alice in Wonderland quilt, hang- 
ing in the Metropolitan Museum, Adults 
and children alike “oh and ah” at the per- 
fect detail of the appliqued illustrations. 

The Mad Hatter and rabbit wear tiny, 
colored cravats folded at the throat; the 
crocodile cries embroidered tears; trees 
are cut from green-leaved chintz. 

In her Peter Rabbit quilt, Peter hops 
from one quilt block to another, from cab- 
bage patch escapades to supper in bed. 
Only his long pink ears stick out from the 
bed blankets in the last scene. 

Work Farmed Out. Not the least 
unusual feature of Mrs. Whiteside’s ven- 
ture is the business itself. She designs the 
patterns in her own home, 1212 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Two artists cut them 
out. After that the work, except assem- 
bling and quilting,-is done by home sewers 
over the country, many a mother who 
can’t go out to a job. 


Easy on the Tweezers 


Photographing beautiful girls for 
magazine covers, glamor ads is Ruzzie 
Green’s business. So, naturally, spotting 
a good job of make-up—or a bad one—is 
something his trained eye can’t help. Most 








frequent error girls make, he believes, 1S 
trying to carbon-copy someone else’s face, 
usually that of a Hollywood actress. 

Up pops a new star with some dis- 
tinctive feature; clever make-up artists 
play the feature up, perhaps exaggerate it 
a little; it becomes her trademark. Then 
appear the hordes of imitators, as witness 
copyists of the eyebrow-hanging-by-a- 
hair vogue started by Marlene Dietrich. 

Let Nature Rule. The style was all 
right for Dietrich but to Mr. Green it 
makes most women’s eyes look like shoe 
buttons. Merely clean up eyebrows with 
tweezers, don’t change their natural out- 
lines, is his advice. And go easy, too, with 
lipstick. The big mouth planned in Holly- 
wood put Joan Crawford over, but it’s 
frightening on the average girl. 

Your make-up, summarizes Mr. 
Green, should be used only to retouch 
your face as a photograph is retouched, 
should not be expected to redesign it. 


For Youth 


Youth’s future caught the Washing- 
ton spotlight last week at the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs Youth Conser- 
vation Conference. 

“Teen-agers are not infants,” their 
own 17-year-old spokesman, actress Shir- 
ley Temple, told delegates from every 
state. “They want responsibility ... a 
voice in determining their future destiny.” 

Echoing her was Judge Anna M. 
Kross, New York, who challenged adults. 
It isn’t enough to train youth to die for 
their country; they must be taught to live 
for their country, she said. 

This task is for the home, school, 
church, community, messaged President 
Truman. “If we can mobilize all these 
great resources we will conserve our 
youth.” 

More specifically, Gov. 
Kelly, Michigan, recommended 


Harry F. 
school 





TEENABELLE. . . . . . . by LALI 








"Gosh, Milly, | can't go to class looking like 
this. | just got a rip in my blue jeans.” 
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SHIRLEY TEMPLE talks youth conservation 
with Mrs. Le Fell Dickinson, president, General 
Federation of Women's Clubs. 


training in home and family living for 
young people and, at the same time. simi- 
lar education for their parents. 


The Light Touch 


Incandescent and fluorescent. all the 
new kinds of lighting which families will 
soon find on the market, were previewed 
last week at New York’s Victory Lighting 
Jubilee, 

The conventional indirect floor lamp 
turned up with a wider, shallower reflector 
bowl, partly enclosed at the top, finished 
with a wide flaring rim. The new design 
has a purpose; it steps up efficiency from 
20 to 30 foot-candles, allows for adding 
a circular fluorescent bulb. Result: The 
most light ever offered by one portable 
lamp. 

All Shapes and Sizes. Shatterproof 
and instant-lighting fluorescent bulbs were 
shown in circular shapes for floor-and 
table lamps, ceiling and dresser mirrors. 
Long tubes, taller than a man, can be 
concealed behind window valances;-shorter 
ones hidden in book cases, desks, under 
kitchen cupboards. And for inexpensive 
fluorescent lighting there were plug-in sets 
with tubes that can be installed end-to 
end for a continuous line of light, or just 
plugged in singly. 


Itemized 


Quintuplet. A five-in-one can opener 
also opens bottles, anchor jars, milk cans. 
and serves as screwdriver. 

Lazyman's Delight. Plastic shoe horn 
tapers into a 14-inch handle for ease in 
putting on shoes; is priced at $1. 

Brush Out. Put a medium-stiff brush 
to soiled spots when washing dainty lin- 
gerie. It’s easier on them than rubbing. 

"Slipit." A jelly-like compound to 
prevent drawers, windows, doors from 
sticking, brushes or rubs on, lasts a year. 

Screw-in Heels. Specially-made shoes 
now have detachable heels which screw 
into sockets, can be easily replaced, 
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Vin Thomas 


ROYAL CHEF Van Berkel beats a Tompousse. 


Royal Puffs 


Happy memories for William J. Van 
Berkel go back to the days when, as a 
youth, he was Queen Wilhelmina’s pastry 
cook at’ the palace in The Hague. The 
queen adored pastry, Van Berkel recalls, 
especially his custard-filled cream puffs, 
topped with chocolate icing. 

That was more than 15 years ago. 
Since then Van Berkel has been a magi- 
cian, a wartime driller in Los Angeles 
shipyards, a chef in many famous U.S. 
restaurants, But he still likes nothing bet- 
ter than to relax into his old twinkling 
role, pull from the trunk his palace chef 
hat and coat, whip up a bowl of tompousse 
(cream puffs) fit for a queen. 

Tompousse, by Van Berkel: 1 c. 
flour, } c. water, pinch salt, 4 lb, butter, 
5 eggs. 

Bring water, butter, salt to a boil. 
Stir in flour slowly, keep stirring to pre- 
vent lumps. Pour into bowl. When mix- 
ture is nearly cold, drop in eggs, one at a 
time, beating well after each egg. Let stand 
1 hr. Using a big spoon, drop batter by 
the spoonful in buttered tin. Bake in 
moderate oven (350°) 40 min. When 
puffs are cold, split, fill with whipped 
cream or custard. Sprinkle top with pow- 
dered sugar, or frost. 

Holiday Fare. Just before Christ- 
mas, Van Berkel is in the kitchen mixing 
up Worstbread, a holiday dish traditional 
in Holland from palace to farmhouse. It’s 
as easy as this: 

Roll biscuit dough 4 in. thick, cut in 
6-in, strips. Mix ground beef and pork 
sausage—half and half. Add chopped 
onion, salt, pepper. Place portions of 
meat about the size of a frankfurter in 
lengths of dough, fold up, close ends. 
Brush top of dough with egg white, and 
bake in moderate oven 35 min, 
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Back in Line 


Prices on citrus fruits caused many a 
raised eyebrow across the country. In 
Boston oranges had jumped 15¢ a dozen. 
Grapefruit in Detroit was twice as high as 
on Nov, 19 when OPA suspended price 
ceilings until Jan, 13, removed them per- 
manently on luxury foods. (PATHFINDER, 
Nov. 7). 

Good supply would keep prices in 
line, OPA expected. And with exception 
of citrus fruits and cocoanuts, all items 
did stay at, or below, former ceilings. 

But OPA won’t wait until end of sus- 
pension period to take care of exceptional 
rises, Citrus fruits, at least, will soon be 
back in line, said officials, 


Holiday Cheer 


In Old England when carolers came 
“a-wassailing” at Christmas-time, it was 
the custom to have a hot drink ready— 
something spicy to cheer them on their 
way to the next stopping point. 

The custom still survives in some 
parts of England, is one that Americans 
like, too. Mrs. Walter H. Judd, wife of 
Congressman Judd of Minnesota, tried it 
out last year on Washingtonians who came 
holiday-calling. Instead of coffee or tea 
she served steaming fruit punch. Guests 
didn’t have to sing to get it but they’ve 
been singing its praises ever since, kept 
Mrs. Judd busy copying out the recipe. 
Here it is: 

Hot Wassail: Squeeze and reserve 
juice of 2 oranges, 2 lemons. In tightly 
covered saucepan simmer together for one 
hour the squeezed orange and lemon 


halves, 2 sticks cinnamon, 2 tbsp, whole 
(or ground) cloves, 1 c. sugar, 14 qts. 
water. Strain mixture, and add 1 gal. fresh 
apple cider, the reserved orange and lemon 
juice. Reheat and serve hot with crackers 
and cheese, or favorite canapes, 


Pathfinder Photo 


A-WASSAILING THEY COME. Mrs. Judd is 
ready with steaming hot punch. 








GOOD THINGS TO EAT ARE 
MADE WITH BAKING SODA 


QUICK GINGERBREAD 


214, cups all-purpose flour 
11/2 teaspoons Arm & Hammer Brand 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons ginger 
1 cup molasses 
1 cup sour milk or buttermilk* 
14 cup shortening, melted 





1. Sift, then measure flour. Sift three 
times with baking soda, salt and 
ginger. 


2. Combine molasses, sour milk and 
shortening. Add to sifted dry ingre- 
dients, beat until smooth. Bake in 
greased 8x8-inch loaf pan in a 
moderate oven (350° F.), 30-35 


minutes, 


*If one cup sour milk or buttermilk is 
not available, a substitute may be 
made by placing 4 teaspoons lemon 
juice or vinegar in a measuring 
cup, fill to l-cup mark with sweet 
milk or diluted evaporated milk, 
and mix well. 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5S. WY. 
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Holiday Tre 


FRUIT-“NUT LOAF 





Easy DIRECTIONS: Make batter 
with Durr’s HOT MvuFFIN MIX. 
Add 1% cups chopped fruit and 
Bake at 350° about one 


hour. Serve along with the meal 


nuts, 


Or as dessert. 


Just 
ADD WATER 
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RED-ITCHY SKIN? 


watch out— it’s often 


ECZEMA 


‘Invisible’ (4 
Liquid |* = 
Promptly 








Relieves ) 
Torture! en Suey 
First applications of wonderful soothing 


Zemo—a Doctor's highly medicated 
invisible liquid—quickly relieve intense 
itching burning of Eczema, Psoriasis and 
similar annoying skin and scalp irritations 
due to external cause. Zemo also aids 
healing. Amazingly successful for over 
35 years! Apply any time—doesn’t show 


on skin. Buy ExtraStrength ZEMO 


Zemo for stubborn cases. 


— 
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HEALTH 





Acme 


BONES MELT. Death faces Herman Northrup, 


17, in Albany (N. Y.) Hospital. Mysterious 
disease has dissolved his collarbone and three 
top right ribs. 


Army Medics Out 


Nearly two-thirds of the Army’s doc- 
tors soon will be civilians. To 15,000 al- 
ready discharged, a point cut from 80 to 
7o will add another 15,000. The change 
also will free 5,000 dentists, 12,500 nurses. 
Doctors and dentists over 48 years, nurses 
over 30, will be let out at once, 


Cholera ‘Cure’ 


Nearly half of the 3,300 natives of 
Calcutta, India, who were stricken with 
cholera during the first six months of this 
year, died. But, last June, a Navy medi- 
cal unit there began treating 400 
with “shots” of blood plasma, sulfa, salt 
solution and penicillin, 

Result: An‘8- or 9-day cure for 
sunken-eyed, vomiting, diarrhea-suffering 
victims who otherwise would have burned 
on the funeral pyre. Said Comdr. J, M. 
Amberson, back in Washington last week 
from India: “The recovery of every chol- 
era victim can be assured.” 

Chemical Warfare. News also came 
last week of other wartime triumphs over 
disease. Chemical warfare experts an- 
nounced three treatments: 

(1) Injections of British antilewisite, 
a poison-gas antidote, prevent arsenic 
poisoning, will help in the use of arseni- 
cals for treating syphilis. 

(2) A warfare chemical developed to 
throw the eyes out of focus by over- 
stimulating the optic nerves, promises 
treatment for glaucoma blindness (eye- 
muscle paralysis) and for myasthenia 
gravis (progressive muscular paralysis). 

(3) Prussic acid gas may be better 
than insulin or electricity in shock-treat- 
ment of split-personality insanity. 


cases 
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Anemia. Back from Cuba came civ- 
ilian doctors with more good cheer: Suc- 
cessful vitamin B treatment of five anemia 
types — pernicious, pellagra, pregnancy, 
malnutrition, tropical. 


Feeding Schedules ' 


“Feeding intervals, sleeping tenden- 
cies and the rhythm of bowel evacuations 
are inherént parts of every baby’s make- 
up,” wrote Dr. C, Anderson Aldrich of 
Mayo Clinic in this month’s issue of 
Hygeia magazine. 

Instead of trying to force 4-hr. feed- 
ing and other standard schedules on the 
baby, put it on the particular schedule 
nature gave him, Aldrich advised. 

Example. A 3-year-old girl, who 
“won't eat, won't sleep... refuses to do 
what we ask.’’ Her mother considers her 
a “bad girl,” but Aldrich says the mother 
is to blame. 

Nature, Aldrich said, had equipped 
this child, as an infant, with a 3-hr. “com- 
pulsive feeding mechanism, as many ba- 
bies are.’ Every three hours she screamed 
and kicked when she wanted to be fed, 
then was too exhausted to drink on the 
mother’s 4-hr. schedule. 

Putting a baby on the schedule it de- 
mands for eating, sleeping and eliminating, 
Aldrich said, is good physiology and psy- 
chology. 


Medical Tempest 


President Truman’s national health 
insurance plan was still being vigorously 
attacked, defended last week. 

In Chicago Dr. Morris Fishbein, edi- 
tor of The American Medical Association 
Journal, called it “insidious strategy” to 
force socialization of medicine. He fore- 
saw a growth of tax-supported welfare 
services like those of pre-war Germany. 
where more than half the worker's pay 
was “withheld” each week. 

Other AMA howls: Doctors would 
be forced into the public insurance sys- 
tem, because few patients would pay extra 
for an independent doctor after having 
paid 4% of income for health-insurance. 

Straight Federal grants to health in- 
stitutions would bring them under govern- 
ment power. 

No Objections. AMA has nothing 
against the other three parts of the plan: 
Federal help for maternity care; grants 
through states to hospitals; better dis- 
ability compensation coverage. 

Pro. In Congress, canny supporters 
of the Truman plan split their bill two 
ways, one to raise money, the other to 
enact the health measures. Reason: Op- 
ponents claimed it would be unconstitu- 
tional to pass welfare grants unless the 
money was already appropriated. 

Supporters of the plan who burst into 
speech and print through the week in- 
cluded Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, New 
York’s Mayor La Guardia, RCA President 
David Sarnoff, and Republican Gov. War- 
ren of California, 
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Anniston Star 


TERMINIELLO. From pulpit to print shop. 


2nd Father Coughlin ? 


Rev. Arthur Terminiello, 39, last 
week could not practice as a Roman Cath- 
olic priest. But, in a Birmingham, Ala., 
print shop he carried on the work that 
caused his suspension—preparing litera- 
ture for his “Union of Christian Cru- 
saders.” 

From August to October he headed 
the small (500 persons) parish at Annis- 
ton, Ala. There his sermons echoed bois- 
terous opinions he had traveled far to 
spread during his 12-year priesthood in 
Mobile diocese: 

“Roosevelt, a war criminal” ,.. 
‘hanging for those who led this country 
into war’... “God first, America next, 
other nations last”... Jews plan “whole- 
sale extermination, world domination.” 

Followers. Some of these sermons 
went to long mailing lists—a million cop- 
ies, he said, of one. He got 20.000 names 
on a Pearl Harbor probe petition, took 
them to Washington. 

After studying The Anniston Star’s 
files of Terminiello’s “crusades,” Bishop 
T. g@ Toolen suspended the priest for 
‘writings detrimental to the church and 
the unity of our country.” 

“He wants to-be a second Father 
Coughlin,” charged John Roy Carlson, au- 
thor of Undercover, best-selling “expose 
of U.S. Fascists.” 

"Smear Victim." Carlson, the priest 
barked back, is leading “‘a left-wing smear 
campaign against me.” Only way Fr. 
Terminiello can regain his priestly rights, 
said Catholic spokesmen, is “to make up 
with his bishop.” Calmly, the church as- 
signed a new priest to Anniston. 


Baptist Bequest 


Named for a Baptist minister (Rev. 
Columbus C. David), Columbus Roberts 
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has been a lifelong good Baptist and good 
businessman. 

Businesswise, he established the Coca- 
Cola Bottling €o. in Columbus, Ga., ran 
his personal estate up to more than $1 
million by 1936, when he retired. 

Baptistwise, he became a deacon of 
1st Baptist Church, Columbus, and gave 
more than $800,000 to Baptist schools and 
charities. Largest gift:»$600,000 to Mer- 
cer university and ministerial school. 

Last week, at 75, he promised the 
Georgia Baptist Foundation the balance 
of his estate when he _ dies —about 
$400,000. 


Less Smoke, More Smoke 


By abstaining from tobacco for a 
year, seven members of the Providence 
Avenue Methodist Church, Chester, Pa., 
saved $250 which they gave last week to 
the Board of Missions to build a chapel 
for the Mapuche Indians. 

But there was more smoke than ever 
in Chile among the tobacco-growing Ma- 
puches. Once they used their stone and 
pottery pipes only for tribal ceremonies. 
Lately, says Smithsonian Institution, 
they’ve been puffing for pleasure. 


Preacher Philip 


Usual procedures were reversed. Into 
pews of Washington’s Calvary Methodist 
Church filed 135 Protestant ministers. 
From the pulpit a Catholic layman did 
the talking. 

The speaker, guest of the ministerial 
association, was CIO President Philip 
Murray. He had a new rostrum but a 
familiar topic: Ministers and labor lead- 
ers have “a common heritage” to improve 
the lot of the common man. 

A few days later in New York, the 
Committee of Catholics for Human Rights 
awarded Murray a plaque as the layman 
doing “most for international amity and 
human rights.” 
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LABOR & THE CLOTH. CIO's Murray (I.) 
and Chicago Bishop Sheil given human rights 
plaques by Solicitor-General McGrath. 












There’s more fun in life—when you're fresh 
and bright in the morning! So why don’t you 
do what thousands do to waken fresh as a 
daisy? Just drink acup of Ovaltine at bedtime. 

For here’s how Ovaltine acts, to give spar- 
kling morning freshness. 

First, taken warm at bedtime, it promotes 
sound sleep, without drugs. 

Second, it supplies food elements to rebuild 
vitality while you sleep! 

Third, it furnishes extra amounts of vita- 
mins and minerals in a delicious, natural way 
for all-round health and vigor. 

So why don’t you turn to Ovaltine—starting 
tonight! 


OVALTINE 








Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 


| loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and 
| aid nature to soothe and heal rgw, tender 


inflamed bronchial mucous membranes 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 


| must like the way it quickly allays the cough 


or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





AMAZING DOUBLE DUTY 


SHOPPING BAG 


—~m °* © © ZIPS OPEN! 


Like magic, t andy hands 


shopping bag zips open instantly 
from regular size for carry! 
mall articles to big, roomy 

for big bundles Unique Dou 
Duty Design astonishes everyon« 
Makes shopping a pleasure Saves 
money. Saves time, Ends drudger 


Housewives wild about it! Light 
ning seller! 

SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 
Sample offer sent immediately to 
all who send name at one A penny postal 
will do. SEND NO MONEY—just your name 
KRISTEE CO 854 Kristee Bida Akron, Ohio 
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THE TOWN 


Mail : 

Hundreds of small U.S. towns are due 
to receive improved service through 
highway postoffices 


Postoffices on wheels eventually will 
bring better mail service to hundreds of 
small towns which lack adequate rail fa- 
cilities, 

During the war towns off the beaten 
path in Virginia, Indiana and California 
were served by the motorized postoffices. 
The U.S. Highway Post Office Service 
plans to put many more in operation as 
soon as funds and equipment are avail- 
able. 

Fitted out like a railway mail car, 
the 33-ft. red, white and blue vehicles 
look like city buses. 

The first began operation in Feb., 
1941, between Washington, D. C., and 
Harrisonburg, Va. (146 mi.). Manned by 
a driver and two clerks, it serves 125,000 
people in seven counties, stops at 19 
small postoffices, makes a daily round 
trip, except Sundays and holidays. 

In 1944, this rolling postoffice han- 
died more than 3 million letters, more 
than 400,000 parcels and papers. 

Other highway postoffices are in op- 
eration between Indianapolis and South 
Bend (155 mi.), and between San Fran- 
cisco and Pacific Grove, Calif. (151 mi.). 

Plans Made. During the war in- 





quiries about the service were received 
from chambers of commerce and town 
and city officials, As a result surveys 
were made and plans for expansion pre- 
pared, 

Looking to the future, J. D. Hardy, 
railway mail service head, said: “If we 
had 100 additional buses we'd know right 
where to put each one.” 


Hot Foot 


Seagulls, swooping down on Seattle 
reseryoirs to drink fresh water, became 
the pet hate of Water Supt. W. Chester 
Morse. 

Morse did a lot of thinking, came up 
with a scheme for getting rid of them. 
His idea: Criss-crossed wires, half of 
them electrified, over the reservoir, 6 ft. 
above the water. When the gulls alight, 
they'll get an electrical “hot foot,” fly off 
squawking. Morse plans to ask the city 
for $3,000 to test his scheme, will use it 
at all reservoirs if it works. 


City Night Club . 


Maybe it was a quirk of fate that 
put Sarasota, Fla., in the beach and night 
club business, but whatever it was, offi- 
cials are glad because it has proven a 
profitable investment. 

The project started in 1938 when the 
city fathers decided a new beach resort 


U.S. Post Office Dept. 


MAIL HAUL. Clerks sort mail as post office on wheels (top) heads for next town on route. 
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was just the thing to relieve unemploy- 
ment and at the same time provide resi- 
dents with additional recreational facili- 
ties, 

A $40,000 bond issue, $50,000 from 
the city treasury and a Federal grant of 
$160,000 provided a working fund, and 
the municipal architect drew plans for 
swanky Lido Beach, one of the most elab- 
orate resorts on Florida’s west coast. 

Bubble Bursts. Private operators 
leased the new plant, spent another $60,- 
ooo on landscaping, decorations, cabanas 
and beach games, and opened for busi- 
ness. The expected flow of gold failed to 
develop. In a-year the operators were 
broke, and Sarasota found itself saddled 
with Lido Beach. 

To protect the city’s investment, 
Mayor C, A. Smith ordered Recreation 
Director Charles Herring to take over, 
slash prices and cater to the general public 
instead of a select few. He did, and now 
Lido Beach is one of the city’s biggest 
sources of revenue. 


Brightening Up 


Main st., America’s principal busi- 
ness thoroughfare, is going to get a multi- 
million dollar face-lifting. 

During the next few years new shops, 
stores, restaurants, service centers and 
office buildfngs will blossom forth on 
Main sts. from Rye, N. Y., to Burlingame, 
Calif. 

A survey by American Builder, build- 
ing industry trade journal, gives this pic- 
ture of the future: 50,000 new commercial 
structures in 1946; 100,000 in 1947; 150,- 
000 in 1948; 200,000 in 1949. 

Re-styling. On top of that, business- 
men are reported planning to spend $500 
million for re-styling and repairing in 
1946. 

Drug Topics magazine surveyed 5,000 
of the nation’s 57,903 drug stores, found 
33-6% plan to enlarge stores, 50.6% plan 
new store fronts. Others propose to in- 
stall air conditioning, new flooring, shelv- 
ing, lights, signs, etc. 

Main st. rejuvenation is a community 
program in many towns. For instance, in 
Janesville, Wis., where the Rock river 
meanders through the business section, 
the Citizens’ Development Committeevhas 
merchants, city officials and _ residents 
working hand in hand to beautify the river 
front. 

Honor Heroes. New buildings will 
be constructed, old ones will get new fa- 
cades along a park which will feature a 
memorial to the heroes of Bataan. The 
city will install wide shopping district 
promenades and transform wasted alley- 
ways and backyards into a dozen parking 
lots. The Janesville plan offers concrete 
proof of what can be done to “tone up” a 
town. 


Warm Welcomes 


“Something ought to be done about 
it!’”’ exclaimed Town Clerk Lester Dack, 
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YOUNG OFFICIAL. Acting recorder of deeds 

Sarah F. Taylor, 24, of Madison County, I/l., is 

believed to be nation's youngest county offi- 

cial. When her father died, she was named to 
fill out his term. 


Bagley, Wis., (pop. 293) when word got 
around that Pfc. Floyd Fralick was being 
discharged after months of service with 
the hard-fighting Second Marines. He was 
the first of the community’s 137 service- 
men to return. 

Home. Taking Dack’s remarks seri- 
ously, town residents got busy, turned out 
en masse to greet Floyd as he stepped 
from the train, and made him the central 
figure at one of the biggest community 
celebrations in local history. 

This was weeks ago but the celebra- 
tions continue. For as each new batch of 
local heroes return, Bagley citizens turn 
out to do them honor. So far 10 recep- 
tions, complete with food and speeches, 
have been held for the 34 veterans who 
have come home. And those yet to come 
will receive just as warm a welcome, town 
folks promise. 


Fast-growing Euclid 


Euclid, Ohio (pop. 32.000), one of 
the nation’s fastest-growing small cities, 
added 14,000 residents during the war, 
now has its sights trained on a population 
of 60,000 by 1960. 

Bisected by two trunkline railroads 
(N. Y. Central and Nickel Plate), this 
Cleveland suburb for years was plagued 
with “north of the tracks” vs. “south. of 
the tracks” rivalries. In everything from 
football to politics, these rivalries kept the 
people from working together effectively. 

Seeking to end all that, Mayor Ken- 
neth J. Sims formed a.five-member rec- 
reation commission, figured if he could 
get the people to play together, he could 
get them to work together. The commis- 
sion got ideas on recreation from all sides 
(even from pupils), went ahead with a 
program that left both sections of the 
city happy, the old rivalries abandoned. 
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Springboard. Then, using the rec- 
reation commission as a_ springboard, 
Mayor Sims got the city council, school 
board, church leaders, civic and fraternal 
organizations, citizens working together as 
one team for Euclid’s future. 

Out of many meetings came plans 
for a $1,850,000 high school; $1,200,000 
hospital; three parks (one a community 
recreation center complete with football 
stadium, lighted baseball diamonds and 
swimming pool); and new factories for 
600 acres of vacant industrial property. 
(With the city’s railroad facilities as a 
magnet, Euclid doesn’t have to sell itself, 
already is getting inquiries from indus- 
tries. ) 

Under construction are a telephone 
exchange, $75,000 municipal garage and 
$1 million shopping center. Coming up 
on the list of new businesses are two 
banks, a theater and a super-service filling 
station. 


La Guardia’s Fear 


New York’s Mayor La Guardia ad- 
mitted there was one thing he feared and 
that was inflation. 

Warning that “it is not far away, un- 
less we snap into it right soon,” he pre- 
dicted that every U. S. city would go 
broke “if we get into any serious infla- 
tionary period.” 

He said it was the little fellow who 
would suffer most because with inflation 
“prices jump higher than wages.” 

“People with enorfhous incomes are 
able to make money,” said La Guardia. 
“But that does not apply to small business- 
men, wage-earners and salaried people.” 

Meaning. The mayor cited these | 
examples: A weekly wage of $40 might 
soar to $100, but milk might go to 7oc a | 
quart, meat to $1.90 a Ib.; rents would | 
shoot up and the cost of clothing might | 
increase 5, 10 or 20 times, 





TEENABELLE. . . . . . . by LAL 


“Now what has she got thot I—" 
“Well—ah—here's our bus, Teenabelle, let's 
go!” 
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Whistles blow, bells clang 
and fire engines dash to 
someone's home: It’s all 
very exciting and dramatic 
— unless it’s your home! 
And remember it could be 
unless you have proper 
fire protection. Avoid the 
disaster of fire. Keep Py- 
rene extinguishers handy 
in your home, your cabin, 
your boat and your car. 
Buy a Pyrene extinguisher 
today at your hardware 
ond department store or 
automotive dealer. 

“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 


—Free booklet on household 
hints sent on request. 


BY THE WAY: WHEN DID YOu LAST TEST 
THE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS IN YOUR HOME? 
BE SAFE. KEEP A PYRENE REFILL HANDY 


Sgrene 
Purene INanufacturing Companiy 


FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HAZARD 
NEWARK 8,NEW JERSEY 


Affiliated with the C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co 


CORNS ON_THE 


FEET 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find the 
flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 
core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to do 
it is with corn salve. ; 

Hanson's Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 
able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
aknife. Fifteen cents a box at any drug store or 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. T. 
Hanson Co., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


BUY AND KEEP 
VICTORY BONOS 








Industry needs your ideas now! Manufacturers are 
getting ready NOW for post-war sales and produc- 
tion. Factories must have products to take up the 
slack after war orders stop. Get our NEW FREE 
inventor’s book today and valuable “Inventior Rec- 
ord’’ form. Act now. 
McMORROW AND BERMAN 
102-L Atlantic Building, Washington 4, DB. C. 


















With hitch-hiking you lose your inde 
pendence. You become o dependent 
with an inferiority complex. Don't let 
this happen to you. Keep your car on 
the road. At the first sign of excessive 
toss of power ond oil pumping install 
“Rings mode by Simplex.” They ore 
designed for quick ond eosy recondi- 
tioning of tired ond worn engines. 
Obtainable at ovto supply stores oF 
economical too! 


> SIMPLEX 





PISTON RINGS 
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Bankaway 


A novel system introduced by the 
Buffalo, N.Y., Industrial Bank facilitates 
installment buying of everything from 
electric gadgets to airplanes. 

Key to the system, called the “bank- 
away plan,” is a cover-all credit card. It 
eliminates the necessity of a credit inter- 
view each time a customer wishes to buy 
on the installment plan. 

Once a year the customer goes to the 
bank, establishes his credit, gets his card. 
He is told the amount of installment buy- 
ing he can do that year and given a direc- 
tory of some 200 participating business 
concerns, 

Contract. When the customer makes 
a purchase, he signs a contract which the 
dealer sells to the bank. Payments are 
made to the bank which charges interest 
at the regular rate. 

“We're the first bank in the country 
to inaugurate such a plan,” said Vice- 
president Kenneth R, Reid, who expects 
the idea to spread, 


Part-time Farmers 


A. M. Jameson, 55, a San Antonio 
newspaper official, was born on a farm and 
wanted to get back to it. Mrs. Jameson, 
a department store advertising manager, 
was willing to try. So they leased a run- 
down 7-room house and two acres of 
rocky ground 15 miles out of town and 
went to work, 

After they fixed up the house, they 
bought an electric pump, laid pipe all over 
the place, connected 38 hydrants. They 
hauled in fertile soil for their victory gar- 
den and rosebeds. They worked nights by 
spotlight. Yields were heavy. Many mid- 
nights found them up canning their prod- 
uce. 


Always they fought time. Both had 


to be in town to their jobs by 8:30. Eve- 
nings they managed to be home by 6:15. 
They decided there was enough time for 
poultry and livestock, bought more acres. 
Jameson had ideas about turkey-raising— 
an expert's job, but this year he marketed 
300 broad-breasted turkeys. 

Pigs came next. Now they have 115, 
all market-size. When a friend gave 
Jameson an angora goat, he bought a few 
more, now has a herd of 42. Mohair 
brings 38c a lb, 

Cattle, Pets. Twenty-two head of 
cattle roam the Jameson farm. Pets are 
all over the place, and the farm abounds 
with deer and smaller game. In the five 
years since they started to mix farm and 
city life, the Jamesons have increased 
their holdings to 210 acres. They say: 

“Anybody can do it if you don’t 
care how hard you work.” 


Civy Walkie Talkie 


“Citizen radio” is a new, dignified 
name for an old Army acquaintance— 
walkie-talkie. 

It will be coming out in new guise 
next summer. Rules will be simple, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission says: 
Don’t charge for sending messages, don’t 
broadcast commercials, stay within your 
frequency-bands, 

The 460-470 megacycle band will be 
reserved for their use. (Souvenir-minded 
G.I.s with their eyes on Army walkie- 
talkies may as well forget it: Army sets 
operate on the under-70 bands.) The prob- 
able price: $50 to $100. Range: Up to 
15 miles. 

Most likely buyers are doctors, de- 
livery concerns, newspapers, city bus and 
street car lines, hunters and radio hams. 


Airplane-Auto 


An airplane that sheds its wings and 
becomes an automobile—and vice versa— 
will be on the market in less than a year, 
says Norman V. Davidson, Engineer of 
Consolidated Aircraft Co., San Diego, Cal. 





Press Association 


CITY FARMERS. The Jamesons getting their 300 Texas turkeys ready for the holiday markef. 
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EDUCATION 


Princeton Plan 


In step with changing educational 
policies at Harvard and Yale (PATHFIND- 
ER, Aug. 6 & 20), a new plan of study will 
be inaugurated at Princeton University 
with the opening of the 1947 fall term. 

The product of three years’ study, 
Princeton’s plan reflects the national trend 
toward “general education” by providing 
closer control over selection of freshman 
courses, putting more emphasis on inde- 
pendent research by upperclassmen, 

Freshmen will be required to explore 
four major fields of learning, which are 
broadly described as natural science; so- 
cial science; arts and.literature; history, 
philosophy and religion. Sophomores will 
begin concentrating in one of these gen- 
eral fields. 

Choose Department. Further con- 
centration takes place in the third and 
fourth years as juniors and seniors carry 
on their studies in some particular depart- 
ment of their choice, such as English or 
physics. At no point in the program will 
any particular course be compulsory, 
President Harold W. Dodds explained. In- 
stead: 

“The objectives of general education 
will be sought by requiring the student 
to do a certain amount of work in speci- 
fied areas of knowledge, leaving to him the 
right to choose between two or more 
courses, divisions, departments or pro- 
grams of independent work in acquiring 
the knowledge desired.” 


Pony vs. Bike 


The bicycle dropped a close decision 
to the pony in Iowa when officials ruled 
parents providing ponies (but not bikes) 
for their youngsters for transportation to 
school could be reimbursed from state 
funds. 

Authorities had wrestled with this 
vexing problem ever since last winter 
when the Legislature voted $2 million a 
year to get children to school but failed 
to define what constituted legal forms of 
travel. 

Solution. Paul Norris, school trans- 
portation director, found the answer in 
the following definition of “vehicle” in the 
state code: “Every device, in, upon or by 
which any person or property may be 
transported or drawn upon a highway, ex- 
cept a device moved by human power.” 
The last clause eliminated the bike. 


Young Traders - 


Business problems beset 4th graders 
at Milwaukee’s 18th street school. Rea- 
son: Their “co-op” for buying and selling 
school supplies. 

The “co-op,” ending its first quar- 
ter this month, was started by Teacher 


See — 
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This man is making good as a 

representative of The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. Many men are 
building substantial careers in their own 
communities as Underwriters for this 
nationally known company, established 
in 1847. Most of them had never sold 
life insurance before. Perhaps you also 
could be a successful salesman in your 
community. 
Our SALES INDEX TEST will indicate 
whether you have natural selling ability 
and are the type we are looking for to 
represent us. It’s yours for the asking! 
Just mail in the coupon below. 





THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





Milwaukee Journal 


SCHOOL CO-OP. Mary Pulos selling shares. 


Winnie Rosenberg to spur interest in arith- 
metic and give pupils a taste of trade. 
It has a state charter, 

Such articles as pens, pencils, crayons, 
tablets, erasers are bought wholesale and 
retailed to students under the guidance of 
a board of directors consisting of 40 4th 
graders and a “laa from each of 
the other classes. 

Sold Stock: Proceeds tas the sale 
of 400 shares of stock to pupils at 5¢ a 
share financed the venture. Shareholders 
will receive a financial report twice a year 


and profits will be distributed at the end Mofe Comfort Wearing ELECTRO NAME ETCHER 


te te, FALSE TEETH) 2%. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Dept. P-4, Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


Dear Sirs: Kindly send me a copy of the SALES INDEX TEST. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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New Wrinkles Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose ag Pg = oo 

» is TAQ" rh" j > borrowers! Electro Etch- 

plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved | yt 

. — : powder, sprinkled on upper and lower plates any design, permanently 

For universities with novel courses | holds them firmer so that they feel more com- SS 

fs ? ace i 2S ‘ : ‘ ¢ table. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feel- Easy! Simple as writing 
of study place Minnesota and Colorado at a Me an rbabacteicig . D — ce with poner pencil, hush ender today—supply | limited— 
the top of the list with their instructions | M8 ~'S,@ixaline (non-acie). oes not sour. no more when these are gone! SEND NO MONEY! Pay 
I ‘ 2 ; X rs Checks ‘‘plate odor’ (denture breath). Get postman $1.00 plus few cents postage on, detivery,. Use 
, De nls me Don } days—mone rac no! rlighted. e r, 

on how to fish and climb mountains. FASTEETH today at any drug store. Dept. 8-607, Strader Avo., Cincinnati, O. 





Dr. Samuel Eddy, Minnesota profes- 
sor of zoology and ardent fisherman, hit ; {) EARN DIE 
on the idea of passing along his knowl- | . ~% ™ (Te Bt & we | MONEY SAM: 
edge of fish and fishing to others. Now : 4 => NA SHOWING FABRICS 
Minneapolis businessmen, wives and “bar- = Checked in A jiffy Weite me, and 37) send you Chie OE 
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: . checks itching fast. 35c trial bottle ours, ABSO- 
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LUTELY FREE. Rush name 

r . = + and address now. 
Open to All. Nestled in the heart | & ‘w@ ciruggist today for D.D.D. Prescription. | THE MELVILLE CO. Dept. 4117, CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 

of the Rockies, the University of Colorado | 

is ideally situated for the mountain climb- : . Peat? 

ing courses it offers. This training is | | -wej HEATHER SHAMPOO’ — For the hair — highlights 

open to anyone with the desire, plus %'o4 the natural highlights of your hair. Contains no 

tuition fee covering food, pack horse, rope, © alcohol—no free alkali. 

ice-axes and other equipment. 


Part of an extensive recreation pro- '@) | m4 HOSIERY SHAMPOO— Especially made for washing 
gram, the courses range from nature walks eee stockings, lingerie, girdles and all silk things. 


through the foothills to scaling the pre- WOOLY SHAMPOO —Washing sweaters, gloves, 
cipitous face of Long’s Peak, which rises $] ore) socks and otherswashable woolens is aow a 


majestically more than 14,000 ft. pleasure—so easy to use 
To those who have completed various 


phases of the program, the university has $1.50 VALUE PLEASE SEND ME ATTRACTIVE OFFER. ENCLOSED $1.00 


awarded 97 bachelor’s, 52 master’s and ROYAL-RINSE INC. © CHECK ctl 


40 doctor’s “degrees” in nrountain climb- BA PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. © MONEY ORDER Pere 
ing. 
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Makin a News a er Journalism students _ ster City, 1 Iowa, Daily at te invited them to run his 
g p p @ of Grinnell college, paper for a day. Students arrived early at Webster City (pop. 
Grinnell, Iowa, (pop. 5,210), wanted to try their hand at getting 6,738), met Editor Warren, took over all key jobs. Warren's 
out a real newspaper. So Charles V. Warren, editor of the Web- daughter, Gerry, a member of the class, served as editor. 


J. FIRST JOB is to gather local news. Editor 2, SOCIETY news has early deadline 3, WORLD news pours in while reporters 
Gerry assigns reporter Morris Cook to story. so Ann Hellenbusch works by phone. are out. Betty Johnson edits it. 


for frberty aed 
Pearce ow ste 


4. MAYOR. Jean Kiefer, DeKalb, Ill, interviews Mayor 5, MORE NEWS, Down the street Mary Ann Hursh covers 
Ted Amsden in his meat market. Her story will make page 1. police beat. She gets a story from Police Chief W. F. Kidder. 
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6. SALE. As reporters gather news, 7. REPORTERS return before noon, write 8, COPY goes to linotype operators. 


Louise Mayer sells an ad to merchant. stories. Editor Gerry reads copy, writes heads. Constance Rounds does proofreading. 


sone te Psi a" < e 


9. MAKING UP. Type goes into forms. Back pages 10. DOUBLE CHECK. When all the type is assembled, forms are locked up. 


are made up first, page 1 last to catch late news. Proofs are pulled and given a final check by student staff. 


OS: Ee eR Cee erent 


ae 


eee. 
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Il. LET "ER ROLL. Then Betty Johnson, Arthur, Iowa, pulls a lever to start press. 12. PAPERS are off press. The job is done. 


Staff waits to get papers, see results of day’s labor. It took seven hours. gave students a big thrill. 








| KNOW FROM 
EXPERIENCE, GET PAZO! 


JIM, 







‘SMART WIFE, PAZO RELIEVED 
THOSE SIMPLE PILES 


Don’ t just weitinn the soutien pain, 
torture, itching of simple piles. Re- 
member, for over thirty years amazing 
PAZO ointment has given prompt, 
comforting relief to millions. It gives 
you soothing, welcome palliative relief. 


HOW PAZO OINTMENT WORKS 


1. Soothes inflamed areas—relieves pain 
and itching. 2. Lubricates hardened, 
dried parts, helps prevent cracking and 
soreness. 3. Tends to reduce swelling 
and check minor bleeding. 4. Provides 
quick and easy method of application. 


SPECIAL PILE PIPE FOR 
EASY APPLICATION 


Pazo ointment tube has a specially de- 
signed, perforated Pile Pipe, making 
application simple and thorough. Ask 
your doctor about wonderful Pazo oint- 
ment and the soothing, blessed relief 
it gives for simple piles. 


PAZO SUPPOSITORIES TOO! 


Some persons, and many doctors, pre- 
fer to use suppositories. So Pazo is also 
made in handy suppositories. Same 
soothing relief! Get Pazo in the form 
you prefer, at your druggists today. 


A Product of 
THE GROVE LABORATORIES INC. « St, Louis, Mo. 


GOLD STAR PIN 


Beautiful authentic insignia for any branch 
of the service (Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard) with Gold 
Star guard pin on fine gold 
filled chain. An ideal gift, pin 
shown actual size. State branch 
of service desired 
when ordering. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


Gold filled. . . $4.50 
10K Solid Gold $9.00 
lu Price includes Federal Excise Tax. 
y Postage prepaid, when payment ac- 
companies order. 


MORGAN’S INC. 


32 W. Randolph St. Chicago 1, II. 








Largest and finest, all 
chovcest colors, mixed. 
Exquisitely wavedand 
crinkled. Special--35¢ 
pkt. of seeds postpaid 
forl0c. Senddimetoday. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
. W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

496 Burpee Bidg. ., 496 Burpee Bidg, 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 
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Tnternational 


“MAN OF THE CENTURY": Albert Einstein. 


Gentle Genius 


A child’s spirit is 
magnificent brain in 
blown-dandelion head. 

You might see the 66-year-old scien- 
tist any day around Princeton, N.J., lap- 
ping an ice cream cone or teetering boy- 
like along a railroad track rail. An as- 
tonished neighbor once found him doing 
her little girl’s lessons. “Ja,” he chuckled, 
“She likes the way I do her arithmetic. I 
like her jellybeans.” 

"Quiz Kid." Fact is, this “greatest 
mind of the century” isn’t so hot at 
arithmétic. But at higher math he’s a 
wizard. At 1o he was inspired by Max 
Talmey, a medical student who ate once 
a week with the Einsteins; and at 14 he 
taught himself calculus and analytical 
geometry. ‘ 

The sad-eyed physicist hates luxury. 
When he joined Princeton’s Institute for 
Advanced Study in 1933 he chose.a mod- 
est frame house with a little garden. He 
never owned a car, shuns taxis, seldom 
carries a cent in his jeans; wears socks 
only in winter, greets visitors in baggy 
pants and shapeless sweater. 

Atom Research. When he was 26, 
his complete theory of relativity revolu- 
tionized ideas of space, time and the uni- 
verse. His idea that matter and energy 
are different forms of the same thing un- 
derlay atom-smashing. In 1939 he helped 
sell Roosevelt on the $2 billion atomic 
bomb project. But he can’t see using 
different soaps for bathing and shaving. 


packaged with the 
Albert Einstein’s 
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Three a Day. Einstein puffs on a 
stubby pipe, disregarding a daily limit of 
three since his 1928 heart attack. But he 
does watch his diet, whiclf often prevents 
him from eating his favorite little sau- 
sages or stuffed pike and mushrooms, 

As absent-minded as any cartoon pro- 
fessor, he'll shamble outdoors in slippers 
if he isn't watched. Sometimes he forgets 
his shampoo and haircut; then the silver 
mane is no longer a halo. His jolly sec- 
ond wife, Elsa, supervised such things 
“without his knowing he was being man- 
aged.” After her death in 1936, his sister 
secretary and adopted daughter took over. 
They even buy his clothes. 

U.S. Citizen. Born in Ulm, Ger- 
many, he became a citizen of Switzerland 
in 1915. After the Nazis repudiated Jews 
and Pacifists, he came to America and 
was naturalized in 1940. During the war 
he was consultant for Navy’s explosives 
section. But he pleads for the outlawing 
of war, a world council to control the 
atom bomb, a confederation of scientists. 

He pleads the Jewish cause, too. He 
loves humanity more than individual hu- 
mans, will do anything for downtrodden 
peoples. He’s so soft he once bought an 
elevator for his two-story house because 
he “just couldn’t say no.” His family pro- 
tect him from worshipers who flood him 
with fan-mail, gifts, requests, queries. 

Summer Sailor. Scientists picture 
Einstein filling endless sheets of paper 
with his “Unified Theory of Gravitation 
and Electricity.” His friends know him as 
a cheerful, slightly bewildered old man 
who bounces in his chair with excitement, 
laughs at his own humor, loves parlor 
games but dodges things like chess. 

They’ve seen him enjoy small musical 
evenings and heard him talk for hours 
on sociology, philosophy and religion— 
which to him is “real living, with one’s 
own soul.” He gets fun from vacation 
sailing on Lower Saranac Lake, N.Y., and 
relaxation from walking, improvising on 
the piano, pouring out Bach and Beetho- 
ven on the violin. 

Einstein is the only living person 
among the world’s great, carved in New 
York’s Riverside Church. This moves 
him deeply, though he deplores “idoliz- 
ing.” But, in his own words “Those 
should be best loved who have contributed 
most to the elevation of human life.” 


BOOKS 


Christmas Reading 


Grace Tomkinson in her first novel. 
Her Own People (Ives Washburn: 
$2.50), has written about a country (Can- 
ada) she knows as well as her own. Good 
characterization; story a little flimsy. 

Daisy Kenyon by Elizabeth Jane- 
way (Doubleday, Doran: $2.50) is by the 


‘girl who turned out The Walsh Girls, 


and it gets beyond the classification of 
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just a second book. It’s about family 
life in the early 1940’s. 

The Gay Deserters by R. V. C. 
Bodley (Creative Age: $2.50) fairly 
screams with good intentions but the 
yarn doesn’t quite come off. It concerns 
some who decided to lie low in New York 
while the world settled its problems. De- 
serters, surely, but not so gay. 

Outside Eden by Isabel Scott Ror- 
ick (Houghton, Mifflin: $2.50) brings 
back the irrepressible Mr. and Mrs. Cu- 
gat. Their doings are still good fun. Illus- 
trated by Alajalov, it’s a pleasure. 

Home Is A One-Way Street by 
William Heyliger (Westminster: $2) and 
A Girl To Come Home To by Grace 
Livingston Hill (Lippincott: $2) shouldn’t 
be coupled but they concern the same 
problem: What a soldier finds when he 
comes home. Heyliger, celebrated for his 
juveniles, does well with his first adult 
novel. Best you can say for Miss Hill is 
that she is her publisher’s delight. 

For Younger Readers: There are so 
many good books for youngsters this 
Christmas that the only way out is to 
recommend the best by title: Making the 
Movies by Jeanne Bendick (Whittlesey: 
$2); How The Automobile Learned To 
Run (International Publishers: $1.25); 
This Is The Bread That Betsey Ate by 
Irma Simonton Black (Scott: $1.25); 
Mr. Finney by Kurt Plowitz (Ives Wash- 
burn: $1.50); The Story of the Southern 
Highlands (Harper: $1.50); Fish Hook 
Island Mystery by Wendell Farmer (Dou- 
bleday, Doran: $2); Gold of Glanaree 
by Maura Laverty (Longmans, Green: 
$2.50); Goal To Go by Jackson Scholz 
(Morrow: $2); Forest Ranger by Mark 
Layton (Mill: $2). 

Fiction Firsts: Days And Nights by 
Konstantine Simonov (Simon & Schuster: 
$2.75), Story of Stalingrad, a Russian 
Farewell To Arms. Repent In Haste by 
John P. Marquand (Little, Brown: 
$1.50), leaves a sour taste but is just 
what the doctor ordered. 

Non-Fiction: Bad Boy Of Music by 
George Antheil (Doubleday, Doran: $3), 
the incredible story of a contemporary 
American who used to write music for or- 
chestra and locomotive whistles. Now 
George seems to have written a book with 
a calliope. This Is The Place: Utah by 
Maurine Whipple (Knopf: $5), a fine, 
thoughtful picture of the Mormon state, 
text fully equal to splendid pictures. 
Parachute To Berlin by Lowell Bennett 
(Vanguard: $2.50), good escape thriller. 
The Story of Woodrow Wilson by Ruth 
Cranston (Simon & Schuster: $3.50), an 
able summation worth the waiting. The 
lvy Years by Earl Schenck Miers (Rut- 
gers: $2.50) has a new jacket which lifts 
it from juvenile appearance to the stature 
of its story of campus life. 

Non-Fiction Firsts: Nationalities 
and National Minorities by Oscar L. 
Janowsky (Macmillan: $2.75); My Way- 
ward Parent by Elisabeth Cobb (Bobbs- 
Merrill: $2.50), who recalls a vivid Amer- 
ican humorist. 


Now Available! 


FILTERS FOR MEDICO PIPES AND HOLDERS 


BUY THESE GENUINEFILTERS 
for Medico Pipes, Cigarette & 
Cigar Holders! Keep a supply 
at home; in your office! Your 
dealer has the famous package 
of 10 for 10 CENTS. If not, 
ask him to contact his jobber. 


THE IDEAL GIFT—a handy 
pack of 100 Genuine Filters 
ONLY $1...For all smokers of 
FRANK MEDICO Pipes & 
Holders! Mail servicemen’s 
MEDICO Christmas Pack 
of filters early. 


MEDICO 





Razor blades thousand $5.75. Dolls dozen 
$12.00. Pencils Gross $1.95. 1728 Bobby Hair- 
pins $3.60. Send payment. Catalogs free. 


MILLS SALES CO. 
901 Broadway, New York 3. 


ROLL 












No limit at present 


Size Price Made to exacting U. S. Government 
127 27 standards, this fine tested war surplus 
- £1@ fim has just been released. Panchro- 

120 - 38¢ matic high speed. 8 exposures. Orders 
filled by return mail. Kindly order a 

620 - 33¢ §=minimum of 4 rolls. Include 18¢ to 
116 - 38¢ ‘Over postage and handling. No 
C.O.D.’s please. Refund on request. We 

616 - 38¢ suggest you send us your order today. 


Howard West, 3 W. 42 St., New York 18,N. Y. Dept. F 13 


How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 'S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN 
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Genuine Filters for MEDICO packed 
only in this Red and Black Box 






1 Filter whirl-cools smoke—re- 
tains flakes, slugs, absorbs juices. 


2 Cleaner, cooler smoke enters 
your mouth—no raw smoke! 


3 Replace filter when discolored 
—it hae done ita job! 


FILTERED 
SMOKING 


FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™ “EN-AR-CO 


ENSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 










_SORETONE LINIMENT 
for quick relief on contact! 


@When fatigue, exposure put misery in 
muscles, tendons and back, reflex nerve 
pain flashes its signal. Relieve such symp- 
toms quick with the liniment specially 
made for this purpose. 

Soretone Liniment contains effective 
rubefacient ingredients that act like glow- 
ing warmth from a heating pad. Helps 
attract fresh surface blood supply. 

Soretone is in a class by itself. Fast, gen- 
tle, satisfying relief assured or price re- 
funded. 50¢, Economy size $1.00, 

*Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills 
all 5 types of common fungi—on contact! 


, +. OW F 
Ren, 
Feel the 
Gentle Heat-Effect — 
The Safe, Proven Heating 
Pad Principle ina _ 
Handy Bottle! 







—And McKesson Mokes It 














Is Your Community 
100% Ready for its 
Returning Veterans ? 






8 TIMELY BOOKLETS: .. 
INCLUDING SPECIAL 


bP rd is happening to war veterans 
when they return to your com- 
munity? Aretheyreceivingtheprompt, 
intelligent aid to which they are en- 
titled? 


Every far-sighted American real- 
izes that future good citizenship and 
future community growth depend 
largely on seeing that the returning 
service men and women once again 
become gainfully employed, content 
in their communities and their homes. 


Because of the nation-wide interest 
in the ‘‘Connecticut Plan,”’ the Aetna 
Insurance Group is offering—as a 
public service—the 8 booklets listed 
below. Each booklet tells a factual 
story of how other communities and 
business men are helping veterans fit 
themselves batk into civilian life. The 
booklets are published and distributed 
by the Aetna in continuation of its 
126-year policy of bringing greater 
security to America. Everyone will 
find a wealth of practical ideas in 
these booklets. 


To obtain one or more booklets, 

simply check titles desired, and 

sign and mail coupon below. 
Re 


Aetna Insurance Group 
670 Main Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Please send—without charge or obligation— 
the booklets checked. 
— Veteran... This is for you. 
(Every veteran and his family needs a 
copy.) 
——_!8 everyone in"your community ready for 
the returning veteran? 
(How an industrial%city of 40,000 has 


prepared.) 
A big city has a working plan for its 
veterans. ° 


This small industrial town will see that 
no veteran is overlooked. 


This rural community is not worried 


about its 170 veterans. 

—._Fiow industry has prepared for its re- 
turning servicemen, 

This business is ready for its veterans. 

eT he’Connecticut Plan for Community aid 
to Veterans, ° 


Name... 
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SMILES 


“Not a Thing to Wear!” 


Husbands from the time of Adam 
Often listen to the madam 
Say it, but they don’t believe 
It was even true of Eve. 
Jack Kearns 


“What you a-doin’, chile?” 

“Nuthin’, mammy.” 

“My, but you’s gettin’ more like you 
daddy ev’ry day.” 


“T can’t see what keeps you women 
from freezing.” 
“You aren’t supposed to, big boy.” 


A chief petty officer, noted for his ex- 
actness, undertook to explain the neces- 
sity of thoroughly knowing the intricate 
mechanism of radar, was interrupted by a 
droll chap who said, with a sarcastic grin, 
“Why, I used to know you when you 
drove a water wagon.” 

The C.P.O. glared at him. “And you 
are the dumb cluck who followed it all 
over town to tell me it was leaking!” 


“How do you like Jenny’s singing?” 
“It always makes me feel like shoving 
her off a high clef.” 


“What makes you think you'll get out 
of jail before you end your sentence?” 

“Because my wife’s never let me fin- 
ish one yet.” 


“So you thought you’d come back 
South and show off your big car, did you?” 
asked the Georgia judge. 

“No, sir,” said the Negro defendant. 

“You don’t drive through red lights 
up North, do you?” 








PATHFINDER 


“Your Honor,” said the defendant, 
“I’ve been away from the South for 20 
years. When I saw all the white people 
driving their cars through the green light, 
I decided the red one was for us colored 
folks.” 

“Case dismissed,” barked the judge. 

“How is it, Uncle Mose, that 
never worry about anything?” 

“Well, sah, hit’s like dis; in de day- 
time ah’m too busy, an’ at night ah’m too 
sleepy.” 


you 


“T want postwar reform,” shouted the 
candidate. “I want housing reform; I 
want political reform; I want... .” 

“Chloroform!” suggested a listener. 


“Please help a poor cripple.” 

“Poor fellow, here’s a dime. 
are you crippled?” 

“In my finances, sir!” 


Where 


“Who’s that sour-looking egg with a 
big scowl on his mug?” 

“Oh, that’s a big manufacturer of 
Merry Christmas and Happy New Year 
greeting cards.” 


Two bricklayers were working on a 
tall building. A man at the top shouted 
down: “I say, Pat, come up here a min- 
ute and listen.” 

Pat struggled to the top. 

“T can’t hear anything,” he said. 

“No,” said Mike. “Ain’t it quiet!” 


_ Brain Teaser No. 111 


Three tennis balls 
each with radius of 
1.25 in. are placed on 
a plane so that each is 
tangent to the other 
two, and a fourth one 
of the same radius is placed on top of 
them tangent to all three. Find the dis- 





tance from the highest point of the fourth 
ball to the plane. 
Solution to No. 110 
The marked selling price should be 
1.10/0.95 times 95. This gives $110. 

















® Three large exterior doors, and two 
large doors between passenger and 
cargo compartments, permit swift load- 
ing and unloading to cut waiting time 
at airports. 






SOME OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES OF THE NEW 
MARTIN 202 
® Cruises at a speed approaching 300 


m. p. h-—upward of 100 m.p.h. faster 
than present day transports. 
® On a 250 mile city-to-city hop, direct 


flying costs, exclusive of operating over- 
head, are less than one cent per seat mile. 


® will utilize every new electronic 
device, including radar, to permit all- 
weother flying. 


© Embodies such improvements as re- 
versible pitch propellers, heat anti- 


® Various interior arrangements carry 30 to 42 passengers—in luxury _ icing, laminar flow wings, tricycle landing gear. 


unsurpassed by even the largest 4-engine airliners flying today. ® Has far more cargo and baggage space (525 cu. ft.) than any 
transport of comparable size. 
® Equipment is located below floor, easily accessible for servicing 


through exterior hatches. © Utmost passenger comfort assured by comfortable roomy seats, 


plenty of head room and leg room, large windows, modern heating, 
® Flexible Mareng fuel cells cut maintenance costs and contribute to safety. ventilating, soundproofing and lighting. 


@ The Martin 202 is engineered specifically to meet Air Transport Association specifications. Not just designed 
for the airline but by the airline—custom-built by Martin—to the most exacting standards. of’ the air traveler. 











didn't climb trees. 


ee wouldn't be boys if they 


Surely they wouldn't be lively, red- 
blooded American boys if they 
didn’t hunt out the places where the 
eye can range farthest and the 
greatest plans be made. 


[t's good that they do. For many of 
them will carry into manhood that 
same urge to hunt out the new point 
ot view—the fresh slant on things. 


Men with this far view looked 
on the early automobile and saw 
what this chugging, lumbering 
thing could become. 


They built an industry and made 
millions of jobs by doing so. 


Men like this frowned on the old- 
fashioned refrigerator — and 
dreamed up the far tidier, more 
convenient and more efficient elec- 
tric refrigerator. 





They added new 

comfort to our 

living — and filled 

many a new pay envelope— because 
they caught this vision. 


Men with this viewpoint look ea- 
gerly into the future now. It is their 
faith—certainly among those here 
in General Motors—that tremen- 
dous possibilities lie ahead. 


Never was there greater need for 
more and better things for more 


(CENERAL MOTORS 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS 
FOR MORE PEOPLE 
CHEVROLET . PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK 


CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH ~- GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SY MPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


ROOM 


with a view 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 


people—never have we been so well 


equipped to produce them. 


And never—given the needed effort 
to get the wheels rolling — could 
we be so sure of a future filled 
with steady demand for peacetime 
products and steady, good- paying 
jobs for our people. 


Naturally, all this cannot be accom- 
plished by one company. It calls 
for all the effort of all our working 
facilities pulling together. 


But General Motors knows, from 
long history, that jobs increase, 
earning levels go up, standards of 
living rise — when you really put 
your mind to making ‘“‘more and 
better things for more people.” 


Count on General Motors to keep 
on working for this above all. 
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